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ABSTRACT 



The Higher Education Coordinating Commissions 
Biennial report to the 1975 Minnesota Legislature attempts to 
identify the major trends and issues confronting postsecondary 
education in the mid-197C«s and to recommend some actions the state 
can take in addressing them. The commission in this report is 
proposing several recommendations to the 1975 Hinnesota Legislature 
designed to improve student access to postsecondary 
improve the state's planning capabilities, 'to improve cooperation, 
and to improve the use of the state's postsecondary education 
resources. Highlights of the recommendations discussed include. (1) 
removal of the bonding limitation from the Hinnesota State Student 
Loan Program; (2) autt.orization to negotiate reciprocal student aid 
agreements with state in which a reciprocity agreement with «i^esota 
is in effect; (3) recognition of legitimate public service activities 
as an integral part of faculty responsibility and concomitantly a 
serious factor in promotion and salary decision; (4) *PP™P*i***°? *° 
the commission of $50,000 for assessing the potential and developing 
olans with respect to state policy and action, on utilization ot 
television and other educational media for delivering postsecondary 
education to the larger population. (Author/PG) 
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PREFACE 



Making the Transition, the Higher Education Coordinaiiug Commission's bien- 
nial report to the 1975 Minnesota Legislature, attempts to identify the major 
trends and issues confronting post-secondary education in the mid !970*s and to 
recommend some actions the state can take in addressing them. It is the fourth re- 
port, based on a comprehensive, continuous planning effort, which the Commis- 
sion has prepared for the Legislature. In a volatile post-secondary education 
climate the Commission's recommendations aim to provide stability while strength- 
ening the basis for making decisions on emerging problems and issues. But the 
report offers no instant solutions to the many future changes, which are becoming 
increasingly difficult to project. 

In 1969 in Proposal, 1or Progress, the Commission attempted to provide the 
foundation for continuous planning of posi-secondary education in Minnesota and 
to provide a useful framework for future decision-making. Meeting the Challenge, 
published in 1971, built. on the assessments and recommendations presented in 
Proposal for Progress, and was concerned with the needs to be met, problems to 
be resolved, and actions to be taken during the 197(y*> 

In Responding to Change, the report to the 1973* Minnesota Legislature, the 
Commission identified some of the changing circumstances then emerging and 
starting to affect post-secondary education, specifically rising costs and changing 
enrollment patterns. It emphasized that it was essential for the state to recognize 
the adjustments facing many institutions; and equally important, the need for in- 
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stitutions to commit themselves to move decisively hi adapting to the changing 
conditions. 

During the put two years the Commission has implemented several programs 
authoiteed by the 1973 Minnesota Legislature designed to improve access to port- 
secondary education opportunities, to increase cooperation and coordination, afid 
to strengthen the stat£> planning capabilities. Moreover, it has continued to re- 
examine its policies and guidelines and in some cases develop new approaches in 
responding to change. 

Nevertheless/ the efforts of the past two years have been overshadowed by 
historic events ranging from an unprecedented crisis in national leadership to 
severe economic dislocations. The effects of these and other dramatic events have 
had a significant impact on all phases of society, including post-secondary educa- 
tion. Starting before and continuing into this turbulent period, the confidence held 
by many citizens in the nation's great social institutions hai diminished, and con- 
cerns have been raised whether these social institutions can respond effectively to 
the accelerating pressures of the future. 

In attempting to cope with the uncertainties of the future, the Com uission has 
spent many heps analysing data, considering what modifications might be desir- 
able or necessary for Minnesota post-secondary education, and debating possible 
policies. This report and its recommendations are a result of the Cc. emission's 
conclusions from those deliberations. But it also reflects considerable input from 
the various systems of post-secondary education, whose leaders and representa- 
tives have worked with the Commission on several advisory committees and in 
other capacities. It reflects the concerns of many community leaden who have 
brought important issues to the attention of the Commission. And equally signif- 
icant, perhaps more than in previous years, it represents the interests of the state's 
citizens which were voiced directly to the Commission during a Commission spon- 
s«ed statewide conference on financing of poet-secondary education, several 
regional conferences and through three regional projects which were implemented 
during the biennium. For the cooperation and advice from all these persona deeply 
concerned about the future of post-secondary education in Minnesota, the Com- 
mission is grateful. This report will be followed shortly by a separate supplement 
on programs administered by the Commission and another supplement on budget 
review. 

While preparing for the future, Minnesota, like the test of the nation, ifcJook- 
4bg back to its heritage* Thus, as the nation's Bicentennial Celebration approaches, 
it is appropriate that Minnesota, nationally recognized for its commitment to post* 
secondary education, acknowledges the many contributions that its post-secondary 
institutions have made to the state. For more than a century, the state, relying on 
its great post-secondary education resources, has proved itself in responding to 
new challenges. 

Now, in a time qf rapid change and uncertainty in Minnesota post-secondary 
education, a critical need exists for the state draw on its great heritage and 
wealth of post-secondary education reseurcer and appty them to effectively mak- 
ing the transition. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Commission, following several months of extensive study and deliberation, 
is proposing several recommendations to the 1975 Minnesota Legislature designed 
to imprpve student access to post-secondary education, to improve the state's plan- 
ning capabilities, to improve cooperation, and to improve the use of the state's 
post-secondary education resources. To guide the reader, an abridged version of 
the major recommendations follows. However, the recommendations are meaning- 
ful only when considered in context. Therefore, it is suggested that the reader ex- 
amine the complete statements associated with individual recommendations in 
order to understand the details and the rationale for them. The recommendations 
included here are listed in the order they appear in the report. 

Access * 

To improve student access to post-secondary education the Commission Tecom- 
mends: 

Removal of the boodmg limitation from the Minnesota State Student 
Loan Program; 

Increase hi the anghnmn annual amount of a state scholarship or 
grant-in-aid from $1,000 to $1,200; 

Appropriation of $21,556,000 for the state scholarship and grant- 
in-aid program* for the 1976-77 Meanlnm; 

Authority to transfer funds frmn the scholarship tend to the grant- 
m-aidfnnd; 

EsuMbfcsaent of a state work-atedy program wkh funding separate 
from the state scholarship and grant-hvaJd programs and ja ap- 
propriation of $1 milUon for Fiscal Year 1976 and $2 driftm for 
Fbcal Year 1977 to fund the program for two plot years; 

iii 
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Addition of 20 new participants in the Medical Loan Program hi 
each year of the 1976-77 biennhnn and appropriation of $44,850 to 
cover coats of baaing bonds and retiring Interest oo bonds not pre- 
viously covered throagb investment Income available to the pro- 
gram} 

Reaffirmation by the state and post-secondary community of the principle that 
post-secondary education as a plurality of types, levels, and origins be realistically 
available and accessible to all residents of Minnesota. In working toward this goal, 
the following recommendations are offered: 

—That as a guide for future policy analysis, financing, and tastitn- 
tioaal practice, all degree credit bearing mrtroction within an 
fewtirariPQ or system be subjected to the same evaluative standards 
and procedures, and that degree credit bearing Instruction fa 
pontic mstirutions be subsidized hi proportion to costs regardless 
of the site, time, and mode of delivery. 

—That all other forms of Instructional activity be considered Con- 
tinuing Education, and mat the objective be to provide compa- 
rable subsidies to all public post-secondary institutions for ttmfiar 
continuing education activities within guidelines related to the 
costs of the activities. 

—That in an effort to J* tier meet individual, institutional and state 
needs for accounting for non-credit continuing education, exten- 
sion and m-service training activities, all mstirutions of port- 
secondary education work with the Conmihutoa staff to identify 
and Implement a classification of measurement units based upon 
the nature of these activities. 

That in an effort to improve the level of information and to hn- 

prove the ass e ss m en t of the Implications of policy alternatives in 
continuing education, extension and off -campus delivery, the 
Commission wQl provide leadership hi rationalizing statewide and 
instltntiottal records relating to students, expenditures and sources 
of Income, Increase the level of specificity m the budget review 
process and continue policy analyses for the nnammg, organisation 
and d livery of all continuing education, extension and off-campus 
delivery of credit bearing activities. 

Monitoring of existing transfer policies and procedures by the Higher Educa- 
tion Advisory Council and implementation of the Commission's recommendations 
(outlined in Part 1-3) in order to develop consistent transfer policies among post- 
secondary institutions in the state and eliminate problems currently experienced 
by students; 

Cooperation by all post-secondary education institutions in following guide- 
lines on acceptable recruiting standards suggested by the Commission and in fol- 
lowing the Statement of principles of Good Practice adopted by the National As- 
sociation of Secondary Schools and College Admissions Officers as an appropriate 
code for representatives of state institutions. 

pluming 

To improve the basis for decisions on emerging problems and issues in post- 
secondary education the Commission recommends: 

That In order to achieve continued Imwutemeut m the post- 
secondary education budgetary and planning process, the Legisla- 
ture establish budget review as a statutory responsibility of the 
Higher Education Coordinating Commission as It Is currently defined 

iv 
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b the 1973 Laws of Minnesota; Chapter 768, Section 14, SubdM- 
skm 9. (See Part n-5 for Urt of Cwnmhstoa'i developmental prior, 
hies for bodgrt review daring the 1976-77 Wennium); 

Sufficient appropriation, at requested, hi the CooMnhsWe badge* 
request, to provide for continuing development of the scades nk plan - 
ning and, bodget review process aa necessary for effective attention 
to deebkm-making in the context of critical femes now confronting 
poet-secondary education; * 

That hi recognition of the inadequate manpower data available in 
the state and fragmented manpower planning that ocean, the 1975 
Legislature appropriate $450,000 to > Mbh an Interagency Man- 
power Planning and Information Syi o be governed by n board 
consisting of the chief executive offitv of those agencies that use 
and produce manpower information in their planning e» Torts. And b 
the absence of positive action on this .proposal, that die Conmiissloa 
be provided an appropriation of $100,000 to develop relevant man- 
power infonnation that wfll enable it to hnprove hi planning process 
and deal effectively with pressing problem confronting the state. 



Cooperation 

To improve cooperation in post-secondary education the Commission recommends: 

Expansion of efforts to develop effective hsterstate planning mecha- 
nisms with appropriate agencies In Wisconsin that wffl lead to fan- 
proved instructional program planning and development in post- 
secondary education bstitutions hi each state; 

Legislative atafeorladon to pursue development of aa interstate 
agreement for the education of optometrists; ' 

Authorization by the Legislature for transfer of payments between 
Minnesota and North Dakota under an anticipated reciprocity agree- 
ment between the states; 

Continuation of discussions whn South Dakota and Iowa toward 
rcechsng reciprocity agreements; 

Authorisation to negotiate reciprocal stedent aid agreements whh 
states In which a reciprocity agreement with Minnesota b ta effect; 

Legkbtive appropriation ($150,000 to 1976 and $150,000 b 
1977) for three existing regional projects (Iron Range, Rochester, 
Wadena) to sustain planning and coordination activities; and re- 
quest for continued cooperation from pontic and private bsfftaffoanj 

Establishment of [a discretionary devesopenent fond for the purpose 
of nnddng selective bveatnsents through regional projects b the 
foDowbg: program mptsbM ntat b n, equalisation of student costs, 
contracting 'tor special or unique services, development of auter- 
InsUluUonal programs, and meeting matching reusjh-eanents for public 
and private grants. Appropriation of $25,000 b 1976 and $25,000 
b 1977 is requested; 

Appropriation of $30,000 for Fiscal Year 1976 and $40,000 for 
Fiscal Year 1977 to establish oper a tio na l regional advisory cosaash- 
tees and related mechasnsnn i for facflhatfag regional ptanubg and 
coordination of port-secondary education b those areas of the state 
which are not fakthsded b one of the three existing regbnal projects. 
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To improvp the use of the states post-secondary education resources the Com- 
misftion recommends: 

9 

RmMrmaikm of the bMorfcal coonudtasents to pekoe urtfct wtthto 
the ■hslnna of poa*eecoadnry eo^cattoa and thai the hnprmiaint 
Mi lahsei liimit nf thai Mptrt of tojtkud — 1 '' "T 

obfectfrc to to next bieaatoin; 

Recognition of ligahniHi pcblfc service acdrkjes as aa totegral part 
of toenhy rinjonsniBky and coo coaritonlly a serious factor to pro- 
OMUtoo aad salary decisions; 

Approertotfcn of $250,000 for MM Mwto aatocated Id toetha- 
ttooj Mooof proposals width i towtoii — argent aeed aad hove 
the aodotKTOtof the hstonded cli aUii l 

Approprtotkm of $5.6 mltton for Private College Contract Prograai 
wkh $2.4 minion to be expended to Focal Year 1976 nnd $3.2 m*- 
Hoa to Fiscal Year 1977. To eacoarage private bnejtetfcae to coa- 
ttoae prejeat level of eervtce to Mtonssnta roaeannti aad contuses to 
nerve students froai tow tocoaw randUee, ■ anad n aant of proaraai to 
aatborbs payments aot to exceed the foDowtog a ai u iia H for each 
Mknesota reaVtoat earoOed as a fuD-thne eradeat to a achate cc#- 
legbto iBftkottoa: a mnxhnam payment of $120 to two-year tojttov 
ttoaj aad $150 to f oar-year taftJrafJoat for ■ Mtoaiinf reefctoat who 
to aot ■ Hate grant rodpieaf aad a aanfcaaai paynana of $400 to 
two-year i e nlMatto ns aad $500 to. foar-year toethnftona for state 
graat-to-ald recipients enrolled; 

Approprtottoa of $956,860 to the MINITEX rrograai to order that 
coaJhaitog eerrice may be provided aad the profrata farther de- 
veloped during the. next bkaatom The apat o pito ttoa wB he for the 

foDowtog porpoaea: Statewide ahartog of reaoorcea ($600,000)* 
Serials data bate ($100,000), Catalog rapport rerrlcee ($180,000), 
Reference aad Information aetwork ($20,860), CoDecttoa develop- 
ment ($40,000), Coeriautog education ($16,000); 

Dhcoatfaatog of carreat approach to toter-tosthattoaal telertoon 
and no foadlag for k dnrieg bieaafaan; 

Transfer of all faaMBethutfoant tekrMoa e oahau e at which haa 
been purchaeed with ha^hn^rottoaal tdevMon fond to tfcoae to- 
dfridoal tojttadoaa at which each equipment carready la located, 
eflecttv e July 1, 1975; 

Use of e quipm e n t transferred to fadfridaal h a thatto a a for totra- 
tostltattoaal television activities aad avuhabfe for contract nae ft* 
nay toter-toatJtatfoaal ptograanatog for which eqatonaeat h aahablr 
and nccondbei 

Use of major portion of fnada whkh odaanriae aught be eaed to 
support the current approach to toter-tostkattoanl television pro- 
grajamtog to support totra-toatknttonal teJerhtoa acttvky to the ex- 
tent that bodget requests for sach support tarn be tosthled; 

Approprtottoa to the Coroastonoa of $50,000 for aaaaatag the po- 
tential aad dereloptog {Jans with respect to state policy aad acttoa 
oa utilisation of television aad other edncattoaal aaadto for delftv ertag 
post-secondary education to the larenrponeJaftoa. 
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Problem* and h*nr* Confronting Minnesota /W.>i« «»«*f«o 
Education 



MAKING THE TRANSITION 



Minnesota post-secondary education is at the threshold of what may Become 
the most dramatic transition ever experienced by the state's educational enterprise 
Several partially interrelated circumstances and forces are converging in such a 
manner as to causs a potentially profound impact on the shape of education 
beyond high school. 

Minnesota post-secondary education also is faced with considerable uncer- 
tainty. Some of the uncertainty stems from conflicting and changing societal forces 
which impinge upon education, and some emanates from lack of agreement on 
what constitutes desirable modifications and directions for post-secondary education. 

The emerging transition and the uncertainties together create a critical need 
for the state to strengthen its planning and policy capabilities, to provide stability 
for the educational enterprise, to facilitate positive change consistent with needs, 
and to rationalize the transition. This report addresses this critical need. The 
recommendations that follow are designed to fac.iitatc responsible action without 
exacerbating the turmoil which already surrounds post-secondary education in 
Minnesota. 

Impinging Forces 

Few would argue against the view that we are living in' a time of conflict, crisis, 
change ind stress. As a social institution, post-secondary education in one way or 
another is affected by all of the strains on society and some manifestations which 
are peculiar to the enterprise. Some of the circumstances which are impinging upon 
post-secondary education concurrently are: 

Broadened Definition A general societal reaction against exclusive concep- 
tions and practices which artificially limit the universe of persons, activities, 
and organizations which are recognized and accorded status by virtue of 
recognition is reflectea in an increasingly broadened definition of post- 
secondary education. The broadened conception of post-secondary education 
is apparent in recent actions at several le\sls, such as federal legislation requir- 
ing the inclusion of proprietary institutions in state planning with federal 

■ 
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financial assistance, adoption of a fully comprehensive definition of post- 
secondary education by the U: S. Office of Education, and transformation of 
the Minnesota Association of Colleges into the Association of Minnesota 
Post-Secondary Education Institutions. Since conception of what constitutes / 
acceptable behavior has substantial impact on what institutions do, the 
broadened definition of post secondary education has potential for significant 
effects on the transition of post-secondary education. Clearly, the broadened \ 
definition offers opportunity to serve more clients in different ways. It also 
presents a variety of problems, including lack of precision and a nearly infinite 
purview. 

Changing Population • Perhaps the most certain and moSt obvious force 
which will impinge upon post-secondary education for the next quarter of a 
century is the 'declining number of youths which already has had a pronounced 
effect on elementary school enrollments. The substantial decline is in the 
member of youths between ihe ages of 18 and 25, the age group which has 
been the primary source of post-secondary education. The decline will require 
either a reduction in the scope of the enterprise or a re-allocation to provide in- 
creased service to other clients. In either case, the dislocations may be severe. 

Changing, Values The % value crisis" has produced widespread disagreement 
and left many persons bewildered about what is "right" and "wrong" with 
respect to a great variety of matters, such as pornography, drug abuse, sexual 
mopil, the role of women, the value of the family, good taste, proper dress, 
appropriate social behavior, and ethical standards. Jftapid changes in values 
and general disagreement about -current and future values of the society create r 
a confounding problem for post-secondary education which bar* responsibility j \ 

both for transmission of the cultural heritage and preparation of youth for 
living with the societal values of the future. The problem is exacerbated by 
lack of agreement on the extent to which post-secondary education should 
stipulate future values s opposed to simply transmitting existing values,, What, 
ffliny, values should be taught? 

Manpower Constrictions Rapid growth in population and expansion of the 
economy to a considerable extent have compensated for declining manpower 
requirements resulting from technological advances. During the past several 
decades there has been substantial basis for the belief that there would be 
ample occupational opportunities for aU who would prepare themselves. 
While long-range manpower projections continue to be hazardous, present 
indications are that in the future the number of persons wishing to prepare 
for many occupational areas may well exceed the number of available oppor- 
tunities. Since post-secondary education must necessarily serve both the nee4* 
and -desires of the individuals who seek education and the needs and desires 
of society for trained manpower, the dilemma of conflicting desires will c 
become more acute. 

Credibility Gap, Confidence in post-secondary education has been shaken as 
an increasing number of products of the enterprise have not found opportunities 
to be as great as their expectations, as some have charged that the education 
is not sufficiently relevant to their perceived needs, as problems of society have 
grown in both number and severity despite attention from post-secondary 
education, and as education after high school has become more commonplace. / 

Accountability Demands The credibility gap discussed above and a general 
trend away from blind faith and towards expecting all social institutions and * 
public officials to be more directly accountable to those whom they serve and 
those who provide funds have created increasing demands for explicit objec- 
tives, justification cf benefits of objectives and programs, evidence that Objec- 
tives are Achieved, and documentation that the investment is used effectively. 
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Since the outcomes of post-secondary education tend to be km£-ra.ige and 
difficult to measure, responding to accountability demands is challenging. 

Equity mod Equity Post-secondary education is still grappling with the 
implications of organizational behavior attendant to problems such ** whether 
or not fair and just educational opportunities for ^minorities r to be found 
' in equal treatment or in different treatment (special programs or extra, Mbr 

L trace for example). How does the educational enterprise deal with the objec- 

lives, of achieving the highest quality possible and of increasing the number of 
senior women and minority faculty members? How can affirmative action goals 
be accomplished in a no-growth or constricting situation? 

Collective Bargaining Introduction of collective bargaining changes some 
. traditional relationships in the academic community of the campuses and 
\ changes the arena and mechanisms for making some decisions. The ways in 
which this force will influence post-secondary education and the adjustments 
which it will stimulate are only partially predictable. ^ 
These forces along with others which could be discussed will cause change. 

It is the combination of a variety of major nnd minor forces \tfhich makes some 
transition certain, but also makes projection of the direction of changes difficult 

Recognition of some of the trends in post-secondary education is ample evidence 
of change in the enterprise. For example: 

The proportion of part-time students in post-secondary enrollments 
- is increasing; 

The balance between on campus and off-campus instruction is shift- 
ing from on-campus to eff-campus; 

Effort devoted to external degrees and other non-traditional ap- 
proaches is increasing; 

Retention of students is made eesicr by changed grading policies 

and practices v/ith less "flunking ott" of students; 

The basts for granting degree creiit is being liberalized with credit 

being awarded for experiences outside the institution and changes m 

requirements for earning credit within institutions; 

Changing enrolment patterns and maintenance of student-faculty 

ratios are causing increases in the proportion of older faculty 

members and decreases in younger faculty members in some 

institutions; 

Admission requirements are being relaxed in practice; 

Increased competition for students am' greater effort to recruit stu- 
dents stem from shortages of potential students and need for students 
as a basis of revenue for operating funds; 

Serious efforts to serve potential ciieote over age 25 are increasing; 

The proportion of students in programs witn specific career at. voca- 
tional objectives is increasing, while C proportion in general or 
liberal arts education is decreasing; 

The proportion of students in programs of less than lour yeaw k 
increasing; 

Enrollments are increasing in some institutions, but decreasing in 
others; 

Most unh costs and total costs of post-secondary education continue 
to rise rapidly; 
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The number and variety of programs offered are increasing; 

While shortages may exist in some fields, the general supply of 
potential faculty members exceeds the positions available. 

Additional Uncertainties 

Many uncertainties for the future are apparent in the forces and trends de- 
scribed above. A few specific examples will illustrate the vagaries facing post- 
secondary education. 

Good Life Definition The present disagreement about what constitutes the 
"good life" may have substantial effect on the value society places on post- 
secondary education, on financial support, on participation in post-secondary 
education, on the kinds of programs to be offered, and on approaches to 
teaching and learning. Emphasis appears to be shifting from material luccets 
and consumption to self-expression and satisfying human relationships, from 
self-discipline and hard work to spontaneous response to experiences, from 
primacy of economic values to primacy of feelings and emotions, torn deferred 
gratification to more immediate gratification. The extent and intensity of 
changes in social attitudes and values cannot be projected with certainty. 

Economic Conditions Economic conditions. and employment opportunities 
affect what is expected of post-secondary education, participation in post- 
secondary education, and the resources available to post-secondary education. 
Uncertainties about resolution of v the current economic crisis present post- 
secondary education with pervasive unknowns for the immediate future. 

Changing Role Uncertainties about the future role of post-secondary education 
emerge from disagreement about functions, such as the extent to which the 
educational enterprise should serve to certify rather than provide experiences 
and knowledge. Ambivalent attitudes about and support for research and 
service functions leave post-secondary education with uncertainties about 
societal role expectations. 

Enrollments Economic conditions, social attitudes, and other unknowns will 
combine with changing population characteristics in determining post-secondary 
education enrollments. As the pool of potential clients in the 18 to 25 age 
group declines, the pool of potential clients in older age groups will increase. 
The ways in which and extent to which new potential clients respond to offers 
of service from post-secondary education remain to be seen. At the moment, 
the learning society remains an uncertain goal. 

Recommendations 

The transition of post-secondary education and the uncertainties may ultimately 
require some dramatic changes in structures and perhaps even some dismantling 
of irstitutions. It is because of the uncertainties and the strains which already are 
affecting post-secondary education that the Commission has chosen to make recom- 
mendations which reflect a moderate course to provide stability while strengthening 
capacity for acting responsibly and responsively in the future. The directions 
toward which recommendations in this report are gimcd are: 

Toward assuring access to post-secondary education for all, regardless of 
social or economic status s 

Increased funding and higher award limitations for scholarships and 
grants 

Greater flexibility in administering student aid program s 

4 
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Removal of limitation on bonding authorisation lor state student 
loans 

Funding for new work-study program 
Other student aid recommendations 
From independent competition toward cooperative interdependence 

Expanded interstate cooperation through increased activity under 
reciprocity including program offerings, tuition, and student aids 

Continued and increased mter-insnmtkmal cooperation through 
regional projects 

Toward mobility of learners among educational experiences and institutions 
Proposals to facilitate transfer of students among Insthutfons 
Plans to facilitate cross-registration and to build programs drawing 
on several institutions through regional efforts 

Toward preserving diversity of opportunities in Minnesota 

Modifications to and increased funding for Private CoUege Contract 



Toward a rational approach to serving the adult population through life-long 



Renewed and Increased recognition for continuing education 
Clarification and rationalization of information and support 
continuing education 

Toward post-scccndary education leadership in community development 

Recognition of the service functions of post-secondary education 
State funding for continuity ol community service activities 

Toward assuring responsible institutional behavior toward and service 
prospective students 

Policies and guidelines on recruitment of students 

Toward assuring responsiveness to state's and society's needs fdr talent 



Toward more effective planning and coordination of instructional programs 

Develop capacity for improved review of new programs, ex panded 
review of existing programs, and earlier coordination of program 



Toward stability, improved planning, and better understanding of budgeting 
and use of funds for post-secondary education .' 

Continuation of budget review 

Refinement of programmatic budgeting system 

Improvement of total budget process 
Toward more effective ami efficient use of instruitional resources 

Expansion of MINITEX inter-institutional program 

ChangesJn approach to television 

Planning for use of instructional technologies 



Program 



education 




planning efforts 
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PART I 



IMPROVING STUDENT ACCESS 
TO POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 



Throughout its history, the Higher Education Coordinating Commission has 
recognized the importance of providing access to post-secondary education and 
has recon&nended many major programs and policies U> encourage geographic 
and financial access. In one of its earliest publications, A PUoffW tor Miper 
rfhacrtoo, the Commission, pointing to the fundamental role- of human talent in 
the progress of Minnesota, recommended that "developing human resources must 
be assigned first priority in any realistic effort to provide for future^ economic, 
social and cultural growth of Minnesota . . . Moreover, recognizing the value of 
personnel with advanced education and p liability to the state of the unskilled, 
every high school graduate who has reasonable capacity to profit from further 
education should be actively encouraged to enter an appropriate program of post- 
secondary education, and every effort should be made to remove barriers to post- 
secondary education." 1 

The state has made considerable progress in achieving the obfective of providing 
access to post-secondary education. All regions of the state, lor example, have a 
minimum of two public institutions, and eight regions have four or more pubuc 

'Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission, A Philosophy for Minnesota Higher 
Education (1968) pp. 7-8. 
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institutions. With private institutions added to the^distribution, the availability 
of post-secondary education throughout the regions is increased. Moreover, three 
new regional post-secondary education centers, various cooperative arrangements, 
and a reciprocity program with Wisconsin have further improved access. The 
Minnesota "package" of student aid programs, in combination wtih federal, 
institutional and private financial aid programs provided some type of financial aid 
to virtually every student who sought assistance during the 1974-75 academic year. 

> As significant changes iff the society and in post-secondary education have 
accelerated, the Commission has re-examined its policies and programs designed 
to provide access. Despite significant achievements, much remains to be done in 
assuring access, particularly in response to societal pressures and to the needs of 
a broader spectrum of students than previously served. In this context, thejCom- 
mission recommends that the state and post-secondary education community 
reaffirm the principle that post-secondary education be realistically available and 
accessible to all residents of Minnesota. Moreover, the Commission notes the need 
lor considerable emphasis on enhancing equal access^ to persons previously 
excluded — cultural and ethnic minorities, women, economically disadvantaged, 



In the section on student aids the Commission asserts that lack of economic 
ability to pay education expenses should bar no Minnesota resident from post- 
secondary education. The Commission explains that the state programs (state 
student loan program, state scholarship and grant-in-aid programs, Medical Loan 
Program, work-study program, Foreign Student Assistance Program and Veterans* 
Dependents Financial Assistance Program) for the most part, are working to remove 
financial barriers. And the Commission further points out, that by the state giving 
continued commitment to existing financial aid programs, the financial barrier to 
post-secondary education can be effectively lowered or entirely removed. To 
accomplish this the Commission makes several specific proposals for enhancing 
the Minnesota 'package' of existing jtate student cud programs. 

tj\ the section on continuing education the Commission says that in attempting 
to translate the principle of access for all into policy as well as practice, it faces 
difficulties in defining continuing education, in measuring it> and in recording 
continuing education activities in a systematic way. As a result of these problems, 
there is much confusion about what continuing education is, how much of it is 
occurring, and how it is funded. As a guide for future policy analysis, financial 
and institutional practice, the Commission makes several recommendations f% 
improving statewide information on continuing education^ 

For a variety of reasons ranging from financial exigencies to changes in voca- 
tional objectives, many students, once enrolled in an institution, seek access to 
Another institution. The section on transfer, based on tfie conclusions of a statewide 
advisory committee's in-depth study and the deliberations of the Coordinating 
Commission and the Higher Education Advisory Council, addresses a problem that 
is occurring with increased frequency in Minnesota. Recognizing this phenomenon 
and yet realizing that problems continue, the Commission proposes several recom- 
mendations to facilitate transfer among Minnesota institutions. 

As institutions seek to make their services accessible to students, they use a 
variety of ways to disseminate information about themselves. In a rapidly changing 
post-secondary education environment /institutions are competing vigorously for a 
limited number of studtnts in the traditional 18-22 year-old age group and are 
trying to reach new groups of students. To do this, they are attempting innovative 
strategies and increasing their use of promotional materials. The Commission is 
concerned that as institutions expand their recruiting efforts, the ' continue to give 
primary consideration to the welfare of the student. As a result of this concern, 
the Commission, in a section on recruitment, recommends several guidelines for 
institutions to follow. % 
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Toward Assuring Access for All, 
Regardless of Social or Economic Status 



1. FINANCIAL AIDS 



' When capital was the key to economic success," writes economist John Kenneth 
Galbraith, "social conflict was between the rich and the poor ... In recent times^ 

education has become the difference that divides/' 1 * 

Each new generation enters a society more technologically advanced and more 
socially and economically complex. Manpower, the supply of human talents and 
skills, must be trained to meet ever changing needs. The role of and need for port- 
secondary education in the future will assume new dimensions of importance. 
The productivity of the people, individually and collectively, will depend largely 
upon the type and extent of their educational training. Therefore, the Commission 
reaffirms its conviction that the state must adhere to the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity and must pursue the policy of meeting the post-secondary education needs 
of an increasingly larger proportion of MinnesoUvresidents. 5 

Equality of opportunity for post-secondary education is desirable for more 
fundamental reasons thaii its'xontribntion to economic growth, but its importance 
to the state's economy should not be minimized. Incentive ,and opportunity are 
two keys to growth. Unnecessary and unwarranted situations of foreclosed opportu- , 
nities fe^ard growth. Only when each individual in ouf society has the opportunity 
to develop his or her potential fully and has the opportunity to utilize his or her 
talents and skills to the utmost can we achieve maximum output from available 
human and non-human resources* 

Concludes the Educational Policies Commission, "In the future, the important 
question needs to be not *who deserves to be admitted' but 'whom can the society,, 
in conscience and self-interest exclude*?'* 



9 
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'John Kenneth Galbraith, The New Industrial State, (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1967), p. 244. 
'Educational Policies Commission, Universal Opportunity for Education Beyond High School, 
(Washington D.C.: National Education Association, 1964), p. 5* 
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Equal access to post-secondary educational opportunities remains &% one o£ the 
top priority issues for which the Commission is concerned. The Commission submits 
that a lack of economic ability to pay educational expenses should bar no Minnesota 
resident from post-secondary education. The Commission further submits that by 
the state giving continued commitment to existing state student financial aid pro- 
grams, the financial barrier to post-secondary education can be effectively lowered, 
or entirely removed. 

In fact, the total "package" of Minnesota state financial aid programs in combi- 
nation with federal, institutional, and private financial aid programs provided some 
type of financial aid (scholarship, grant, loan, work) for virtually every student 
who sought assistance for the 1974-75 academic year. Every eligible applicant who 
applied for the Minnesota State Scholarship and Grant-in- Aid Programs and who 
demonstrated financial need received a monetary award. Every eligible applicant 
who sought assistance from the Minnesota State Student Loan Program received 
a loan in the amount requested. Every application from legal Minnesota residents 
for the Minnesota-Wisconsin Tuition Reciprocity Program was approved. The 
programs, for the most part, are working to remove financial barriers to post- 
secondary education. 

With continued commitment to and with some enhancement of existing state 
student aid programs, the Minnesota "package" could be a model for other states 
to emulate. 



State Student Loan Program < 

Enacted by the 1973 Legislature and made operable by the sale of $29.4 
million in general revenue bonds in February 1974, the Minnesota State Student 
Loan Program (MSSLP) begad as a loan program more accessible to students than 
any loan program operated by any other state.* MSSLP loans help thousands of 

students vocational students as well as students in higher education, middle 

income students as well as those with lower incomes, Minnesota students attending 
out-of-state institutions as well as those attending in-state institutions. 

As of October 1974, the program iiad received and approved 7,000 loan appli- 
cations totaling more than $11 million. The loans averaged $1,571 each. 

Approximately one-half of the student borrowers are enrolled in c private 
educational institutions and one-half in public educational institutions. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the students are enrolled in higher education and 40 per cent 
are carolled in vocational education. , 

It should be noted that this program is being operated at no cost to the state's 
taxpayers. The MSSLP is serving as a model for other states to investigate. The 
MSSLP is a most innovative student aid program with perhaps the best cost benefit 
performance of any state program in Minnesota. 

Estimates now indicate that only $4.5 million will remain from the original 
$30 million bonding authorization at the close of Fiscal 1975. In order to keep this 
important student assistance program operational, additional bonding authority is 
needed. 

Accordingly, the Commission recommends removal of the bonding 
limitation for the Minnesota State Student Loan Program. 

f State Scholarship and Grant-in- Aid Programs 

By establishing state scholarships in 1967 and state grants-in-aid in 1969, the 
Minnesota Legislature recognized the importance of making post-secondary educa- 
tion more accessible to the financially disadvantaged.* Increased support of these 



'Minnesota Statutes 1973. Sections 136A. 14-. 17. 

•Minnesota Statutes 1967, Sections 136A.09-.13; Minnesota Statutes 1969, Sections 136A.09-.13. 
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student aid programs by the 1971 and 3973 Legislatures expressed the conviction 
"that the state must continue to pursue the policy of improving accessibility to post- 
secondary education. The' Minnesota State Scholarship and Grant-in- Aid Programs 
(MSSGP) have helped thousands of Minnesota citizens and are wwHtfuing to help 
thousands more to overcome the financial barrier to post-secondary education. 

For the first time in the history of the MSSGP, all eligible students who applied 
to the programs and who demonstrated financial need received a monetary stipend 
to help pay educational expenses forthe 1974-75 academic year. Table 1 shows 
that $8,350,000 has been committed to 12,096 students. Approximately half of 
these students are new, or first time, students. 



Table 1 

MINNESOTA STATE SCHOLARSHIP 
AND GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 

MONETARY STIPENDS FOR 1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR 



No. of Students Funds Awarded 

Initial Grants 4,202 $2,710,000 

Renewal Grants • 2,397 $ 1.690,000 

Total .Grants 6,599 $4,400,000* 

Initial Scholarships 2*090 $1,480,000 

Renewal Scholarships 3.407 $2,470,0 00 

Total Scholarships 5,497 $3,950,000 

Grand Total 12,096 $8 ,350,000 

•$342,000 of this total is from Minnesota's allocation in the Federal State Student Incentive 
Grant Program. 

The Commission recognizes that the cost of post-secondary education has 
risen during the current biennium and that it is expected to rise during the next 
biennium. The 1971 Legislature approved the Commission's recommend atio ns that 
(a) the amount of a state scholarship or grant-in-aid should not exceed one-half 
of a student's demonstrated need fof non-family support and (b) to increase the 
maximum of an annual award from $800 to $1,000." 

Education costs at some public institutions have increased to the point that the 
$1,000 maximum limitation no longer allows for one-half of demonstrated need to 
be met for some students. Raising the maximum to $1,200 would allow for meet- 
ing the one-half need for all qualified recipients at any public institution. 

-' gtcconttngjy, the CowbWoi recommends that the nundam Mri asm* 
of Hate scholarship or state grant-in-aid be b icre a ae d hum $1,000 to $1*200. 

Table 2 indicates that $22,202,000 would be required during the next biennium 
for the state scholarship and grant programs to increase die maximum award to 
$1,200, to'make awards to all eligible renewal MSSGP applicants, and to maintain 
the Fiscal Year 1975 level c< awards to new applicants. Assuming that the level of 
federal funding for the State Student Incentive Grant Program remaps at the Fiscal 
1975 level during each year of the next biennium, $646,000 of the required funds 
will be provided by the federal government. • 
, 

•Minnesota Statutes 1971, Section 136A.121, Subdivision 3( \,})> 
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Table 2 



BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 1976-77 BIENNIUM 
MINNESOTA ST^TE SCHOLARSHIP 
AND GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS* 



- • . 


1975 1 


1976* • 


1977* 


1976** 


1977«« 


Initial Grants . . . 


$2,710,000 


$2,710,000 


$ 2,710,000 


$ 2,875,000 


$ 2,875,000 


Renewal Grants . . 


1,690,000 


2,640.000 


3,210,000 


2,752,000 


3,348,000 


Total Grants .... 


$4,400,000 


$5,350,000 


$ 5,920,000 


$ 5,627,000 


$ 6,223,000 


Initial vScholarships 


$1,480,000 


$1,480,000 


$ 1,480.000 


$ 1,590,000 


$ 1.590,000 


Renewal 

Scholarships . 


2,470,000 


, 3,160,000 
'$4,640,000 


3,712.000 


3,295,000 


3.877,000 


Total Scholarships $3,950,000 


$ 5.192,000 


$ 4,885,000 


$ 5,467,000 


Grand Total 


$8,350,000 


$9,990,000 


$11,112,000 


$10,512,000 


$7l7690.000 



* Projections in renewals reflect a historical retention of 60 per cent in the grant-in-aid pro- 
gram and 80 per cent in the scholarship program. 
* 'Amounts with increases in maximum award from $1,000 to $1,200. 

The Commission submits that funds should be made available to make awards 
to all eligible renewal MSSGP applicants, and that, further, funds should be made 
available to maintain the Fiscal 1975 level of awards to new applicants. 

Accordingly, the Commission recommends that the 1975 Legislature 
appropriate $21,556,000 for the Minnesota State Scholarship and 
Grant-in- Aid Programs for the 1976-77 bienninm. 

Present funding practices do not allow for the transfer of funds between the 
scholarship program and the grant-in-aid program. The ability to transfer funds 
from the scholarship fund to the grant fund would provide for much greater flex* 
ibility in the administration of the programs-. The primary advantage of this transfer 
ability would be that a definite schola*ship deadline could be established, that 
scholarship winners would be selected only during the first round of awards, and 
that late applications for grants-in-aid could bc» more easily accommodated. As the 
program is now managed, some students are transferred from one program to the 
other as -unallocated dollars become available through attrition and changes in 
college choice of student recipients. This produces confusion for these students and 
a great amount of administrative paperwork and related expense for institutions 
and the MHECC staff. The uncertainty of the situation also conflicts with the 
administration of the Private college Contract Program, 

Accordingly, the Commission recommends that die 1975 Legislator 
give the Commission the authority to transfer funds from the scholar* 
ship fond to the grant-htaid fund. c 

Stat* WoritrStudy Program 

The 1973 Legislature recognized the need for a state work-study program and 
passed legislation which provided for such a program.* Under the present program, 
any recipient of a state scholarship "or grant-in-aid is eligible for participation. 
Students have not taken advantage of the program, however, because they have 
not elected to give up their gift assistance whifch they are required to da The 
students have elected to retain their gift assi^anqp and either find otner employment 
opportunities or use loan programs to make up the balance of their need. Also, non- 
profit agencies have been reluctant to enter Into the program because the state pro- 
gram requires a greater agency matching amount than does the federal wbrk-study 

•Minnesota Statutes f^73, Sections 136A.23K235, 
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program. It should be noted that because state scholarships and grant recipients 
are needy students, the same students qualify for the federal work-study program 
to help meet the remainder of their need that is not met through the state scholar- 
ship and grant-in-aid programs. 

The benefits derived from a state work-study program still* remain. However, 
the program must haVe independent funding to succeed. Much support can be 
generated for the value to the student of a good part-time work experience while he 
or she is a student. Also, if the program were available for non-campus jobs, as it 
is in the present program, the non-campus' agencies could derive great service from 
the work efforts of post-secondary students* 

The federal work-study program provides approximately $6 million in work 
opportunity to Minnesota students annually. However, the program is designed 
to assist primarily students from low-income families* The Commission submits 
that there is a need for a work-opportunity program for students from moderate 
knd middle income families as well as students from low income families* Many 
post-secondary institutions report that they have hundreds of students who are 
seeking, but who are unable to find part-time jobs to help pay educational expenses. 

Most post-secondary students working part-time jobs earn between $500 and 
$1,000 per academic year. These earnings can mean the difference for some 
students between staying in or dropping out of school 

The Commission proposes tha( a pilot state work-study program be funded to 
establish work opportunities for 1,200 to 1,500 students during the first year of 
operation and 2,400 to 3,000 Students during the second year of operation. During 
the pilot two years of the program the Commission will monitor the effectiveness 
of the program and determine the appropriate funding levels for future years. 

Accordingly, the Commission recommends that the 1975 Legislature 
establish a wort-study program with landing separate from the state 
scholarship and grant*iMld programs. Further, the Commission 
recommends that the 1975 Legislature appropriate $1 mQUon for 
Fiscal Year 1976 and $2 million for Fiscal Year 1977 to fund the 
two pilot years. 



' Medical Loan Program 

The 7973 Minnesota Legislature established a loan program for students in 
schools of medicine and osteopathy with provisions for cancellation of the loan 
principal and interest if the borrower practices in a rural area of high medical need/ 
It seemed the intent of the Legislature to increase the number of medical loan 
participants by twenty new students each year. This being the case, by the end of 
the fourth year of the program there would have been 100 medical and osteopathic 
students who had participated in the program. Coordinated efforts are now under- 
way to identify rural high medical need areas, and these areas should be identified 
by March 1, 1975. 

Funds for the loans would be generated through the sale of revenue bonds. The 
tax funds which would be required in Fiscal Years 1976 and 1977 would be 
approximately $44,850 which would be needed to cover tht costs of issuing bonds 
and retiring interest on the bonds, not previously covered through investment 
income available to the program. 

No funds would be needed in the 1976-77 biennium to cover costs of cancelled 
loans as no student participant would have had time to serve the mandatory three 
years of practice in a high medical need rural area that is required for cancellation. 



1 Minnesota Statutes 197S t Sections 147.30-.33. 
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The ultimate cost to the state for the program is uncertain as it is almost 
impossible to forecast the number of doctors actually fulfilling their obligation to 
practice in a rural high medical need area. Assuming all students borrow for an 
average of 2Vi years @ $6,000 per year, the amount loaned to the 100 students 
would be $1.5 million. The interest retirement and costs of issuing bonds would 
be approximately $1 million. Therefore, the cost to the state if the loan for every 
student were cancelled would be $2.5 million. This to»al would be reduced if 
some borrowers do not fulfill their obligations to practice in a rural high medical 
need area. j 

Accordingly, the Commission recommends that the 1975 Legislator* 
approve the addition of twenty new participants In the Medical Loan 
Program in each year of the 1976-77 bteiwimm. The Commissioo 
farther recommends that the 1975 Legislature appropriate $44,850 
1o cover costs of issuing bonds and retiring Interest on the bonds not 
/ previously covered through investment income available to the 
program. 



Foreign Student Assistance Program 

Recognizing the financial difficulties of foreign students in Minnesota who arc 
excluded from other financial aid programs and vulnerable to rapidly rising costs of 
education, the 1974 Legislature created the Minnesota Foreign Student Assistance 
Program The program provides financial assistance by allowing public institutions 
to reduce tuition charges to in-state levels for those foreign students who can dem- 
onstrate financial need. Further, the program provides for the MHECC to allocate 
funds to participating institutions for the purpose of providing financial assistance 
to foreign students who experience financial emergencies. 

The present legislation requires that the allocation formula for the emergency 
foreign student scholarship appropriation be based in part on the full-time equiv- 
alent enrollment (PTE) of each institution. Therefore, if two institutions have 
the same cost and same FTE, each institution will receive the sang allocation re- 
gardless of the number of foreign students enrolled at each. Since the money is 
intended to assist foreign students already in attendance at the institution who 
have unexpected financial difficulties, it would be mote equita ble t o base the allo- 
cation on the number of foreign students enrolled rather than FTE enrollment. 

Accordingly, the Conmunrion recommends that the amounts allo- 
cated to participating mstlladons be based on the number of foreign 
stndente enrolled at each participating hn^tntion rather than on hJ- 
time equivalent enrollment of each famunutiou. la addition, the 
Commtenon recommends that the 1975 Leghaatnre conthnw the 
Fiscal Year 1975 appropriation level, $80,000, during each year of 
me 1976-77 Meunhnn. , 



Veterans Dependents' Financial Assistance Program 

The 1974 Legislature provided a program to provide tuition free education at 
public post-secondary schools and partial tuition payments at private post- 
secondary institutions for eligible dependents of Minnesota prisoners of war and 
persons declared missing in action.* It is estimated that the 1974 appropriation, 
$10,000, will fund 15 students for one year. 

The Conmunnon recommends that the 1975 LegWntnre nppeoprfcni 
$20,000 lor the 1976-77 bieunhun to continue the program aC us 
present level 



of Ulmuota 1974, Chapter 492. 

of Ubutuota 1974, Chapter 496, Section 2. 
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Toward a Rational Approach to Serving the Adult Population 
Through Life-Long Education 



2. CONTINUING EDUCATION 



Our society increasingly demands that individuals adapt to changing values, to 
rapidly changing vocations, to varying uses of time, to altering relations with tech- 
nologies, and to numerous other variations in our way of life. Within thia context 
citizens and institutions need to be resilient, but also must be rational and purpose- 
ful in their responses to the day to day changes in their environments. The goal of 
developing a citizenry with a useful and satisfying lifestyle will not easily be 
achieved without, an educational system designed to promote both developmental 
and adaptive capabilities. 

Within recent years a broadened definition of education has been advocated, 
and there is evidence that an increasing part of the community is willing to rec- 
ognize learning in many of its relatively informal or out of school contexts. In 
post-secondary education this has taken the form of individualized instruction, 
experiential and competency-based accrediting, many variations of campus out- 
reach and extension, and an emerging attempt to relate post-secondary resources 
to the learning .processes extending throughout life. Many noteworthy experiments 
have been staged in this period, and some will stand up well under evaluation and 
♦ the test of time. Other experimental programs will not realize intended objectives, 
and supporting resources will be re-allocated to more successful programs or to 
additional experimentation. 

Throughout this period, & primary focus of policy and practice has Wn on 
the individual and societal desirability of enhancing access to post-secondary 
education for those portions of the society which have*been excluded in the past. 
Among these are cultural and ethnic minorities, women, economically disad- 
vantaged, adults, and part-time students. Some notable achievements have oc- 
curred in the realm of access, but much more must be accomplished. In addition, 
institutional purposes and missions must be continuously re-examined as they relate 
to broadened roles in serving new and different clienteles. 

As traditional clientele pools for post-secondary education stabilize or decline, 
we stand at the threshold of opportunity in which part-time students, adults older 
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than traditional college age (18-22), and previous nonparticipant* may be better 
served. The question is whether we have the commitment and pdlicy framework 
within which these objectives may be realized. 

A* a point of origin, the Commission recommends that the ftate and 
the post-MCondaiy community should reaffirm the principle that 
post-wcondaiy education as a plurality of type* levels, and origins 
shook) be realistically jvaUable and accessfcle to all residents of 
Minmnota* - 

In attempting to translate this principle into policy as well as practice, several 
impediments are encountered. Among the first difficulties faced at $e number of 
imprecise terms which are usetl to describe those activities which don't seem -to fit 
ieatly into the conventional full-time day instructional program. In some case? 
definitions relate to functions and activities while in others terms relate to the 
institutional organizational structure or the tim6 and place of the activity! The net 
result is a good*bit of confusion about what constitutes continuing education, ex- 
tension, community service, cooperative service, independent study, public service, 
andWny other terms used interchangeably. 

Improvement of StatewMe Information 

Before useful policy analysis willflccur, some convAtions must be fatabliahed 
for categorizing activities, main^inii% records, and measuring both demand and 
response. In the development of the program taxonomy for the budget review 
process, a set of gross definitions was developed for several categories. These def- 
initions will serve as useful guides but must be further refined and developed. 

What is the magnitude of activity in these areas? Within the broad scope of 
credit and non-credit activities for the Fiscal Year' 1974, g reasonable estimate of 
registrations in the public sector would approach one million and total public ex- 
penditures woul<J exceed $36 million. 

As a result of reports of some problems in the area of off-campus credit offer- 
- * ings, the Commission acted this biennium to establish a statewide coordinating 
mechanism to improve coordination and planning through the facilitation of in- 
creased inter-institutional communication and problem solving. In those areas 
where experimental regional centers exist an even more intensive effort is beii/ 
nude to coordinate the planning ©^offerings and other services, in both cases, the 
processes are developing information which will be essential im future planning 
and policy formulation. 

The current level of effort in continuing education and extension activities in 
this state is significant, and, available evidence suggests that client interests, and 
institutional efforts are increasing. Beyond these generalizations, conclusions and 
careful analyses become very difficult due primarily to gaps in institutional and 
statewide records as well as a-tunding mechanism which offers direct financial in- 
centives for manipulation and incomplete service. 

Is recurrent education realistically accessible in both economic and geographical 
terms for all Minnesotans who would take advantage of it? The direct response 
must be that we are not sure, but a reasonable hypothesis is that at present credit 
and non-credit opportunities are unevenly distributed geographically, socially, and 
economically* 

How should the costs for extension and continuing education be distributed? 
As currently delivered, the costs for similar activities may vary up to one order of 
magnitude for the syne service depending on the source and site of the deliver/. 
In the absenco-atigfcement on rational funding policies for the state, a number of 
funding schemes are operating which may represent economic discrimination for 
the clients* 

Should income from client charges for off-campus services be used to rapport 
campus-based facilities, services, programs, and personnel? There are differing 
philosophical and practical views on this question, but without statp guMetin* 
actual practice may vary widely. 




Should client charges for non-credit courses, programs, workshops, and avoca- 
tional activities recover direct and indirect costs of delivery? As in other instances, 
practices in this area vary widely and a statewide guideline would be desirable. 

Is it necessary for all continuing education, extension activities, and public 
service activities to carry academic credit? Although most individuals would re- 
spond in the negative to, this question, the pattern of the past few years appears to 
point to a significant increase in both the number of activities providing academic 
credii and the level of credit offered. Although a number of factors could be in- 
ducing these changes, the danger is that the stature of bona fide credit offerings 
may be diluted, client confidence may be diminished, and funding may be reduced. 

Is there a need for a more unified system of recognition for institutional effort 
and individual participation in non-credit continuing education, extension, and 
public services? Current recording mechanisms provide an uneven- pattern in each 
of these areas while many individuals and numerous accrediting or licensure 
agencies need some recognizable measure of participation as distinct from 
academe credit. In addition, policy assessments pertaining to state subsidy of these 
attivitiesVare impeded by the lack of systematic and retrievable records of institu- 
tional efforts and performance. 

* Ai a guide for future policy analysis, financing, and institutional 
practice, toe Commission recommends that nil degree credit bearing 
fasamrtion within an institution or system be subjected to the mme 
evaluative standards and 'procedures, and that degree credit bearing 
tostructioq m public institutions be. subsidised in proportion to costs 
regardless of the she, time, and mode of delivery. . 
The Commhsion also recommends that all other forms of instruc- 
tional activity be considered Continnmg Education and th at the o b- 
jective be to provide comparable subsidies to all public. Institutions 
for similar continuing education activities within guidelines related 
to the costs o^the activities. 

In an effort to better meet individual, institutional, and state needs 
lor accounting for noo-credii 'continuing education, extension and 
In-service training activities, the Commission recommends that all 
institutions of post-secondary education work with the Commission 
<taff to identify and implement a classification ef measurement units 
based upon the nature of these activities. This process should also 
identify mstitutioual responsibility for the maintenance of ctte nt and 
activity records and provide giridetinea lor access to these records, 
in an effort to improve the level of btionnation and to Improve the 
assessment of tue implications of policy alternatives hi continuing 
'education, extension, and ^-campus delivery, the Commission wffl 
provide leadership In raoonalMng statewide and institutional records 
relating to students, expenditures and sources of income^. increase 
the level of spedfiiry In the budget review process, x ^Sd continue 
policy analyses for the financing, organization, and delivery of all 
continuing education, extension, and off-campus delivery of credit 
bearing activities. 

- The Commission is cognizant that the full realization of these objectives may 
hold implications which are not presently apparent. It is quite possible that added 
funding may be required and that the effects may be differential among systems. 
It may be necessary, therefore, to develop a phasing plan tbrt will incrementally 
achieve comparability and equity without placing any undue hardship on institu- 
tions or systems in the shon run. The Commission is confident that these recom- 
mendations represent logical first steps in the improvement of practice and policy, 
in the improvement of statewide information, and in the development of more de- 
tailed plans with accompanying implications. 
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Toward Free Flow of Student* Among Minnesota Institutions 




3. TRANSFER 



Transfer is a significant phenomenon in Minnesota. In the fall of 1973, more 
than 6,000 students moved from one to another of Minnesota's 147 post-secondary 
educational institutions. Table I, taken from the Fall, 1973, Minnesota Post- 
Secondary Education Enrollment Survey, shows the systems from which these 
students transferred and the institutions to which they moved. For example, 2,853 
students transferred out of Minnesota public community colleges. What may be a 
surprise to maily is that 1,163 students transferred into community colleges. 1 In 
any one year, about 5 per cent of the college students in the state transfer during 
that year. The number of transfer students during a year is approximately one- 
seventh the number of new entering freshmen. One well might estimate that up to 
one-third of the student, who graduate from college have been transfer students. 

Transfer is a responsibility of both the college from whictf the student transfers 
and the one to which he moves. All institutions in the state are involved, and most 
divisions and departments within institutions are affected by the transfer process. 

The extent of transfer is a fact, and tha-educational function of transfer cannot 
be denied. The organization of higher education in Minnesota is based on the 
assumption that many students who initiate their post-secondary education at one 
institution will complete it at another. For purposes of convenience, curriculum, 
finance, and preference, students move trombone institution to another. Students 
and their 'amities move from one area of the state to another and, consequently, 
often must transfer from one institution to Another. Students pursuing a curriculum 
at one institution may change their educational or vocational objectives, and their 
oqginal institution may not provide the curriculum now preferred. 

- T 

'Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission, Fall 1973 Minnesota Post-Secondary 
Education Enrollment Survey. ( 1974), pp. 242-245. 
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A student may find that the courses offered, the instruction/ *he students, or the 
style of life characterizing..the present institution are not appropriate for him or 
her and, consequently, may move' jo another school. Perhaps more important 
than these "reality" reasons underlying transfer isrfthe student's expectation that 
institutions provide different experiences, and the itinerant scholar may have a 
wider range of experience and a broader education than many scholars "who 
remain in One institution. \ 

Procedurally and administratively, transfer problems would be minimized if 
curricula hi all colleges were identical, if course content were standardized from 
college to college, If instructional procedures and faculty competencies were the 
same in all colleges, and if the same methods of course evaluation and criteria for 
accomplishment were used in all colleges. ^Such standardization within post- 
secondary education would make it no more difficult for a student to transfer from 
one college to another than it is for a French school child to move from one school 
to another in the highly homogeneous French educational system. 

Educationally and philosophically , however, the desirable system woul^ be 
one completely individualized. Curricula and courses provided by colleges would 
be designed to meet the needs of enrolled students. Content, instruction, and 
evaluation within courses would be modified in light of differences among students. 
Perhaps no two students in the same course would have exactly the same experi- 
ences and the same information and skill development Thus, we would have not 
only differences from one college to another, but differences within a college, 
between courses and sections having the same designation, and perhaps, even 
larger differences within courses and sections. 

Transfer within a statewide system characterized by standardization simply 
requires appropriate identification of courses and accomplishment Transfer within 
a completely individualized system requires a high level of shared confidence and 
mutual trust and a sophisticated use of competency testing and examinations. 
Problems of transfer are related inevitably and necessarily to the differences m 
institutional missions. 

Statewide Study of Transfer Policies 

In the spring of 1973, the Minnesota Higher Education Ox>rdinating Commis- 
sion appointed a committee of representatives from each of the post-secondary 
educational systems to launch a study of the undergrade* transfer student. The 
committee's charge was to gather information regarding the characteristics of 
students who transfer, the reasons for transferring, the policies of various institu- 
tions regarding transfer students, and the problems transfer students experience 
when they move from one institution to another. 

Members of the committee were selected so that one representative came from 
each post-secondary system. In addition, one institution in each system provided 
an additional member. To illustrate: one member represented the State College 
System, one came from St. Cloud State College; one represented the University of 
Minnesota, and one came from the University's General College. 

During the sixteen months of the committee's deliberations it reviewed the 
literature, met with representatives from institutions, stue scholarship officers, 
and with a group of students to learn about various aspects of transfer in- Minne- 
sota in an effort to identify targets for further investigation. Based on these pre- 
liminary investigations a comprehensive questionnaire was developed by the com- 
mittee and sent to all post-secondary institutions in Minnesota. Information was 
obtained from each state college, each community college, each liberal arts college, 
each division of the University, each area vocational-technical institute and from 
23 proprietary vocational schools. This information was tabulated in the spring 
of 1974, then reviewed by the committee, and summaries were prepared and 
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reviewed with representatives of the various post-secondary systems. The detailed 
information derived from this statewide surv y was provided to the Commission 
t* the final report of the committee. 

Findings of Statewide Transfer Comnyttee 

Based on the survey responses and subsequent deliberations the committee 
described the transfer situation in Minnesota in the final report to the Commission 
as follows: 

— The purposes, missions, curricula, and organization of Minnesota 
post-secondary educational institutions are tremendously varied, 
and consequently, the policies and procedures related to transfer 
students show considerable variability also* 

— fast-secondary education in Minnesota b characterized by many 
student tramfers from institutions, botbjtf thin and between systems. 

—Students transferring from area vocational-technical institutes and 
and from private vocational institutions to two- and four-year 
colleges have particular problems in the transfer q| credit 

—Students in Minnesota hare an easier time transferring between 
institution than do students in many other states* 

— Communication related to the transfer of students among institu- 
tions is conducted in Minnesota onAan Informal basis, and little 
systematic provision is made for such communication. 

—Relatively little discussion within institutions b devoted to problems 
of transfer students* 

— The decisions concerning the transfer of credits related to non-tra- 
ditiotud educational experiences are made in a variety of ways, and 
little study, at present, b being devoted to this. 

— The most frequently mentioned problems of student transfer, as 
reported by lustitntions^were related to clerical and administrative 
procedures which resulted in delay and frustration. 

Enrollment trends and changes in the immediate future win result 

in institutions providing signKcantfy more attention to problems 
and issues related to transfer students. 

The present system or systems available to transfer students have 

served many of them wcD, and problems that have been identified 
are the sort that can best be resolved on a voluntary and coopera- 
tive basis. 

Many students In Minnesota do transfer with no serious problem; 

many tramfer with some resulting loss of credit, time, and effort 
and with considerable stress.* 

Proposals to Improve Student Transfer 

Recognizing that transfer is occurring with increasing frequency in Minnesota 
institutions yet realizing that problems continue to exist, the Commission proposes 
the recommendations outlined below which are designed to improve student 
transfer among Minnesota post-secondary institutions. 

1. System offices should develop a special publication describing 
their policies and procedures regarding transfer into, out of, and 
within the institutions of the system and that tills publication 
he updated whenever transfer policies are modified at any insti- 
tution within the system. This publication should be made 
available to all students Interested in transferring within, into, 
or out of the system. 

Minnesota Statewide Transfer Study Committer Transfer Policies in Minnesota Post-Secorui- 
ary Schools: Report to the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission. (1974), 
pp. 6-7. 
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2. la oidcr lb nunimiac administratf re problems which wen food 
to be a major complication far transfer among in stitutio ns, the 
institutions should Instruct transfer office* to assign a Ugh prior- 
ity to the mafling of transcripts to receiving Institutions ao that 
traascripfi are mailed within 48 hours of the tfaae the request 
wwoa>mittodbytaeatBMleat. 

3. Transfer credits should be granted for courses wbge the earned 
grade fa "D" when credit b granted tor "P" grades for equive- 
knt course* completed to the receiving ins titut ion. 

4. Receiving institutions should accept an Associate fat Arte degree 
as aa equivalent to their own liberal or general education re- 
quirements. / 

5. Unsatisfactory grades earned several years previously should not 
handicap a student for either admission or graduation. 

6. Each institution should designate aa official to coordinate pro- 
grams related to transfer students to maintain communication 
with other institutions, systems and statewide offices and develop 
a program whereby its faculty b systematically and periodically 
informed regarding problems related to the transfer of students 
toto and out of that institution. 

7. Institutions are encouraged to develop inter-institutional agree- 
ments regarding the admission of transfer students and the ac- 
ceptance of credits for specified academic programs fat order to 
establish procedures that will mbihnfae credit loss that results 
from unique programmatic requirements existing in different 
programs hi different institutions. 

8. Each institution should provide avenues and procedures lor 
transfer applicants to appeal administrative decisions, and in- 
formation retarding the avaflablity of appeal and review should 
be communicated hi the systesawlde transfer publication. 

9. Special programs for disadvantaged and other groups should be 
extended to transfer students so that they aught h ave the sa me 
advantages as any other new student entering the Institution. 

10. Undergraduate financial aid awarded by toe institution should 
be made equally available to the transfer students. 

11. To provide overall coordhmtioa and direction to the a sfrv toti oa 
of existing traaafer^oMems and to toedei etopusea^jon- 

ttrt^STcZm^ reootmaeada that fits Higher Education 
Advisory Councn, using staff avaJahle to It aaroagh system or 
mstitntional offices, be assigned the u ia u m a s n lfy for aamSto rhsg 
existing transfer policies ami procedures and hanteaneatanj, the 
retonMuendations uuflhwd above hi order to efiauaato probtems 
ttet enrrenffy exbt la addition, the Higher Education Advisory 
Council should: 

A. Conduct a survey of transfer students to determine the rear 
sons for transfer and the problems during and resulting from 
transfer? 
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B. Initiate and conduct a special study of Issues related to trans- 
fer of credits to and from rMn-tradJtioeat programs and insti- 
tutions, sach as the Minnesota Metropolitan State College, 
the Univ ersity ol Minnesota's University Wlthoat Walls, and 
pabUc aad private vocational schools; 

C. Initiate and conduct regional conferences, seminars, nnd 
meetings designed to facilitate transfer of students; 

D. Compile a statewide' index of coarse titles, numbers and de- 
scriptions for post-secondary education to facilitate the evalu- 
ation by one institution ol courses offered" by other tnstito- 
tioas and to provide a suitable format for sach descriptions; 

E. Assign a designated official within each system the responsi- 
bility for coordinating transfer policies aad procedures within 
the system, for working with institutional representatives la 
institutions in the system who have responsibility for transfer 
policies and procedures, and for working with similar officials 
m other systems; 

F. Submit a report to the Higher Education Coordinating Com- 
mission not later than August, 1976 reviewing the progress 
made la the implementation ol the recommendations outitaed 

v above and providing recommendations for desired changes 

in statewide policy for transfer. The Higher Education Ad- 
visory Council should report annually thereafter oa the states 
of transfer In Minnesota institutions. 

With this framework and with the cooperation 01 the Higher Education Ad- 
visory Council and the systems and institutions of post-secondary education in Min- 
nesota, the Commission is convinced that satisfactory progress can be made toward 
the elimination of problems experienced by transfer students in Minnesota. The 
Commission therefore endorses the recommendation of the Statewide Transfer 
Committee that this form of voluntary cooperation will be more effective m solving 
transfer problems and promoting the free flow of students than will legislative 
action that requires transfer among institutions and systems without regard to the 
unique and diverse characteristics of the institutions and programs. 
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Toward Assuring Responsible Institutional Behavior 
Toward Prospective Student* 



4. RFXRUITMENT 



Institutions of post-secondary education traditionally have assumed responsibil- 
ity for disseminating information about the opportunities they offer to prospective 
students, encouraging young people and others to consider additional education, 
and counseling prospective students with respect to future plans. TTjese activities 
have been motivated by the desire to provide service, by the commitment to make 
post-secondary education more accessible, by the responsibility to assist prospec- 
tive students in making good decisions, and by an interest in attracting an ap- 
propriate number of students to the programs provided by the institution* The 
relative weight of each of these stimuli to engage in activities related to "student 
recruitment 4 ' has varied as the circumstances affecting an institution have varied. 

Institutions attempting to adjust to a rapidly changing environment use new 
strategies to attract new students. In a time of slowed enrollment growth, some 
institutions must search for students in order to remain viable. 

The situation is complicated by a broadened concept of post-secondary educa- 
tion under which larger numbers of post-high school institutions compete for a 
limited number of prospective students. Based on the new definition of post- 
secondary education adopted by the U. S. Office of Education, as many as 14,000 
institutions — traditional and nontraditional, profit-making and nonprofit — are 
now recognized as deliverers of post-high school education. But as the number and 
nature of post-secondary institutions have changed, so has the potential clientele. 
Women over 25, blue-collar workers, elderly persons, retired persons, high school 
and college dropouts, and others for the first time are exploring post-secondary 
options that they may pursue on a part-time as well as a full-time basis. In re- 
sponse both to the changing enrollments and to thy need* of a potentially more 
diverse and previously untapped student jrol, many institutions are re-examining 
their missions and revising their programming to appeal to and serve a broader 
spectrum of students. These significant changes now occurring por* serious implica- 
tions for both students who want to select an institution and for institutions seeking 
to recruit students. 
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Serious Implication* for Student* and Institutions 

The prospective student needs accurate and relevant information about in- 
stitution* available to meet his or her needs. The student wants to know about 
entrance requirements, costs, programs offered, degrees conferred, the quality of 
the faculty, financial aid available, placement services, and other facts that may 
affect his or her choice. 

The institution needs students. Depending on how it defines its mission and 
goals and depending on its resources, the institution may seek students of particular 
ages, interests or abilities; or It may employ an open admissions policy. In the past 
decade, with an expanding pool of potential high school graduates available, many 
institutions were able to exercise considerable selectivity in their admissions pro- 
cedures. 

In order to make their services available and accessible, institution* have em- 
ployed a variety of methods to disseminate information about themselves. Tradi- 
tionally, much of the recruiting has focused on high school seniors. Recently, how- 
ever, as the growth in traditional clientele has slowed and as new graUps have 
sought post-secondary education, institutions have expanded their recruitment 
efforts and have experimented with new technique* to develop and reach new 
student markets. 

Recruiting to fill existing capacity was not a major concern before. But now 
with enrollments stabilizing and projected to decline, post-secondary institutions 
have increased noticeably their use of modern promotional and advertising ma- 
terials. 

Increased Use of Mao, Media and Marketing Method* 

Many institutions, for example, have placed increased emphasis on the mass 
media with newspaper advertisements, television commercials and radio spots 
aimed at state, regional, and even national audiences. Further evidence of new 
and vigorous recruiting efforts appears in posters on walls and colorful biUboards. 
Brochures and catalogs have become more graphically sophisticated, In addition, 
a variety of innovative ideas have been tried to attract students as well as meet 
their needs. Such methods as allowing students to take classes at reduced price for 
no credit or allowing potential students to sample a variety of lectures at minimal 
costs, and thus perhaps stimulate their interest in a full course, are becoming more 
common. Some institutions are adopting marketing techniques to identify needs 
and interests of potential student groups and then shaping their programs to match 
these interests. More and more throughout the country institutions are turning to 
marketing consultants who specialize in the development of recruiting campaigns. 

In the competition for a limited number of prospective students, assurances are 
needed that institutions and their admissions officers will adhere to strong ethical 
standards and recruiting practices, that fraudulent and misleading advertisements 
will be avoided and that information provided to prospective students will be dftw- 
plete and accurate. 

Despite a commitment to achieve the goal of making post-secondary education 
— whether traditional or nontraditional — realistically available and accessible to 
all residents of Minnesota, some concerns arise over the role of recruitment. As 
long as sophisticated techniques are used and the pressure to maintain and increase 
enrollments exists, particularly as a prerequisite for obtaining funds, the potential 
danger of overselling prospective students and use of unorthodox and sometimes 
questionable tactics to recruit remains. 

Allegations of unethical recruiting practices nationally have appeared and in 
some cases flagrant violations of acceptable standards have been doeumenfed, 
especially in intercollegiate athletics. Now, some fear the temptation for over- 
zealous recruiting may -spread to other students. 
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During the past year in Minnesota, a few scattered reports of ovcr-aggressivc 
recruiting practices alleged to be occurring in the state surfaced, but no specific 
violations were documented. 

Recommended Guidelines for Institutions 

Concerned that ethical practices be followed and that the welfare of the pro 
spective student receive primary consideration, members of the Commission and 
the Higher Education Advisory Council studied the issue of acceptable recruitinp 
standards at Minnesota institutions. 

As a result of these deliberations, the Commission recommends that 
all post-secondary mftirafions follow these guidelines: 

1. It fa an appropriate function of institutions of post-secondary 
education to encourage citizens of the state to become students 
m order to enhance their own development and to Increase their 
potential service. 

2. In the exercise of that function, it is proper for institutions to 
disseminate broadly information about educational programs fa 
general and institutional pr ograms in particular and to consult 
with potential students personally about their needs and interests 
and the institution's relevant offerings. 

3. It hi a ppropriate to use the mass media to acquaint potential en- 
roflecs and their parents with programs available at institutions. 
It may be necess a r y to do so when other audiences than current 
high school students are addressed. Such dissemination should 
be positive and should not make unfair or unfa torabte references 
to other systems or Institutions. 

4. It Is Imperative that Institutions and then- representatives be com- 
pletely honest and accurate in assessing fee adequacy of their 
offerings to meet the needs and Interests of the student. This 
should Include disclosure of any deficiencies that may be ex- 
perienced by the student m the event of transfer or for the pur- 
poses of certification for employment. 

5. In counseling prospective students, the welfare of the studen t 
must be the paramount consideration. Institutional represesuntives 
should be sufficiently Informed about avaflaMe educational op- 
tions to know when programs at other tastltutkmi me better suited 
to dm ■rodent's needs and Interests, and should advise the student 
when this is the case. 

6. A stwlent who is regularly enrolled nt any auxhution should not 
be considered a potential enroflee at another Institution unless: 

a) he b completing his coarse of study at his present aunJtemou, 

b) he has formally requested information or counsel from that 
Institution, or c) has formally notified that Institution of his hv 
tention to transfer to M. 

In addition, the Consmaanon urges all iastMations to ftfOow the State- 
ment of Pvtodpks of Good Practice adopted by the National As- 
sochnJea of Secondary Schools and College Admissions Officers and 
Minnesota Assocattton of Secondary School Cr nn s a lo r s and College 
Adnaustons Officers as an appropriate code of conduct for repre- 
sentatives of state Institutions: 
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The high school and college admissions counselor 
believes in the dignity, the worth, and the potentiali- 
ties of each student with whom he comes in contact 
He is committed to assisting students to plan for post- 
secondary education. Believing that institutions of 
learning are ultimately only as strong as their human 
resources, the welfare of the individual student is the 
most important consideration in this counseling 
relationship. 

Following is a statement of Principles of Good 
Practice for the National Association of College 
Admissions Counselors: 

L Admiaaionn Promotion and 
Recruitment 
A. College and University Member? Agree: 

1. Admissions counselors are professional 
members of their institution's staff. As 
profesionals, they receive remuneration on 
a fixed salary, rather than commission or 
bonus based on the number of students 
recruited. 

2. Admissions officers arc responsible for the 
development of publication: used for pro- 
motional and recruitment activities. 
These publications should: 

<j. State clearly and precisely requirements 
as to secondary-school preparation, ad- 
mission tests, and a^isfer-student ad- 
mission requirements. 

b. Include statements concerning admis- 
sions calendar that are current and 
accurate, 

c. Include precise information about op- 
portunities and requirements for finan- 
cial aid. 

d. Describe in detail any special programs 
such as overseas study, early decision, 
early admission, credit by examination, 
or advanced placement. 

e. Contain pictures and statement? of the 
campus and community that are cur- 
rent and represent reality. 

3. Colleges and universities are responsible 
for all persons who may become involved 
in the admissions, promotional and recruit- 
ment activities (i.e., alumni, coaches, stu- 
dents, faculty) and for educating them 
about the principles outlined in this state- 
ment 

4 The admissions counselor is forthright, ac- 
curate, and comprehensive in presenting 
his institution to high school personnel 
and prospective students! The admissions 

jnselor adheres to the following: 
a. State clearly the requirements, and 
other critetia. 



b, Make, clear all dates concerning appli- 
cation, notification, and candidate re- 
ply* i° r both admissions and financial 
aid, 

c, Furnish data descriptive of currently 
enrolled classes. 

d, Avoid invidious comparisons oj institu- 
tions. 

5. The Admissions Counselor avoids unpro- 
fessional promotional tactics, such as: 

a. Contracting with high-school personnel 
. for remuneration for referred students, 

b. Contracting with placement services 
that require a fee from the institution 
for each student enrolled. 

c. Encouraging a student's transfer if the 
student, himself, has not indicated 
transfer interest. 

B. Secondary School Personnel Agree to: i 

1. Provide a program of counseling which 
does justice to the college opportunities 
sought and available. 

2. Encourage the student and his parents to 
take the initiative in learning about col- 
lege* and universities. 

3. Invite college and university represents 
rives to assist in counseling candidates 
about college opportunities. 

4. Avoid invidious comparisons of institu- 
tions. 

5. Refuse unethical or unprofessional reouests 
(e.g., for lists of top students, lists of atlb 
letes, etc.) from cpuege or university rep- 
resentatives 'e.g., alumni, coaches, etc.). 

6. Refuse any reward or remuneration from 
a college, university, or private counseling 
service for placement of its students. 

C. CoDege denrlngbomes and matching wrrkw 
wMch provide Um between cntitfw mi 
imfremtief and stndents shall be coamefed a 
porfttvc part of the admkrions proceas II *av 
ef actively wpfkme* other Ugh+chool frit 
met activities and adbm to th e Princtpfce of 
Good Practice contafaed herein* 



II. Application Procedure* 
A. College* and Uafrenttk* Agree to: 

1. Accept full responsibility for admissions 
decisions and for proper notification of 
those decisions to candidates and, where 
possible, to secondary schools. 

2. Receive information about a candidate in 
confidence and to aspect completely the 
confidential nature oi such data. 

3. Notify high-school personnel when using 
students on admission selection committee. 
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4. Not apply newly -revised requirements to 
the disadvantage of a candidate whose sec* 
ondary-school course has been established 
in accordance with earlier requirements. 

5 Notify the candidate as soon as possible if 
the candidate is clearly inadmissible. 

6. Not deny admission to a candidate on the 
grounds that it docs not have aid funds to 
meet the candidate's apparent financial 
need, foreign students excepted. 

7. Not require a candidate or his school to 
indicate the order of the candidate's col- 
lege or university preference, early deci- 
sion plans excepted. 

8 Permit the candidate to choose without 
penalty among oSHte of admission until he 
has heard from all colleges to which the 
candidate has applied or until the candi- 
date's reply date, 

9 Not maintain a waiting list of unreasonable 
length or for an unreasonable period of 
time. 

B. Secondary School Personnel Agree to: 

1. Provide an accurate, legible, and complete 
transcript for its candidates 

2. Describe its marking system and its method 
of determining rank in*class. 

3. Describe clearly its special curricular op- 
portunities (e.g., honors, advanced place- 
ment courses, seminars, etc.). 

4. Provide an accurate description of the can- 
didate's personal qualities that are relevant 
to the admission process. 

5. Report any significant change in the candi- 
date's status or qualifications between the 
time of recommendation and graduation, 

6. Urge the candidate to recognize and dis- 
charge his respojisibilhies in the admissions 
process. 

a. Complying with requests for additional 
information in a timely manner, 

b. Responding to institutional deadlines 
on admissions and refraining from 
stock-piling acceptances. 

c. Responding to institutional deadlines 
on room reservations, financial aid, 
health records, and prescheduling 
where all or any of these are applicable. 

7. Not, without permission of the candidate, 
reveal the candidate's college preference. 



HI. Financial Assistance: (Where Such 
Assistance is Based upon Need) 
\ A. Colleges and Universities Agree That: 

1. Financial assistance Consists of scholar- 
ships, grants>laans, and employment which 
may be offered to students singly or in vari- 
ous forms* 

2. They should strive, through their publica- 
tions and communications, to provide, 
schools, parents, and students with factual 
information about its aid opportunities, 
programs, and practices. 

3 Financial assistance from colleges and 
other sources should be viewed only as 
supplementary to the efforts of the family. 

4 In determining the financial contribution of 
the candidate's family, they use methods 
which assess ability to pay in a consistent 
and equitable manner such as those devel- 
oped by the College Scholarship Service 
and the American College Testing Pro- 
gram . 

5 They should clearly state the total jtarly 
cost of attendance and should outline for 
each student seeking assistaree an estimate 
ot his need. 

6 They should permit the candidate to 
choose, without penalty, among offers of 
financial assistance until he has heard from 
all colleges to which the candidate has 
applied or until the candidate's reply date. 

7 They should clearly state policies on re- 
newals. 

8 They should not announce publicly the 
amount of financial award on an individual 
candidate because it is a reflection of the 
family's financial situation. 

B. Secondary School Fetwanel Agree to: 

1 . Refrain, in public 1 announcements, from 

giving the amounts of financial aid received 
y students* 

2. Advise the student who has been awarded 
aid by non-college sources that it is hit 
responsibility to notify the colleges to 
which he applied of the type and amount 
of such outside assistance. 

3. Provide adequate opportunity within the 
scbocfl for au able students to receive a 
special recognition for their accomplish- 
ments, thus making it unnecessary for col- 
leges to provide such honorary recognition 
through their financial-assistance programs. 
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PART II 



IMPROVING THE BASIS FOR DECISIONS 
ON EMERGING PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 
IN POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 



5. Bugget Review 

Toward Stability, Improved Planning, and Better Understanding of 



Budgeting and Use of Funds. 



6. Academic Planting \ 

Toward More Effective Planning and Coordination of Instructional ,* 

Programs. \ 



7. Manpower Planning 

Toward Assuring Responsiveness to State's and Society's Needs for 
Talent. 



for iMttartkMf 

Toward More Effective Planning for the Establishment and Mainte- 
nance of Post-Secondary Education Institutions. 
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PART U 



IMPROVING THE BASIS FOR DECISIONS 
ON EMERGING PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 
IN POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 



In attempting to deal with a multitude of uncertainties about the future, such as 
changing economic conditions and changes In the nature and size of the post- 
secondary education clientele, the state has a critical need to strengthen its planning 
capabilities for making decisions responsively and responsibly. As the availability of 
post-secondary education resources is diminished and as the issues and choices 
become more critical, a deeper understanding of policy issues and alternatives is 
needed. Too, ways must be found to use existing resources more efficiently and 
effectively. If the state is to achieve the obfective of providing access to post- 
secondary education to all who desire it, and if it is to facilitate positive change 
consistent with citizens' needs, its policy makers must have the best data and 
expertise possible to form the basis for their decisions. 

In order to better deal with the many societal forces impinging on post-secondary 
education, the Legislature has in recent years given the Commission two major 
responsibilities to help improve budgetary planning and academic program planning. 

The 1973 Minnesota Legislature passed a taw asking the Commission to develop 
a budget review system and compatible reporting format to provide policy makers 
with a better basis for making program decisions by structuring financial and 
non-financial budgetary information in a more coherent manner. During the past 
biennium. the ~ mission, in cooperation with the systems of post-secondary 
education one <he Legislature and Governor, has begun the complex fob of 
developing and - -nenting a budget review system that will enable it to more 
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effectively communicate programmatic goals and acts to the Governor and Legis- 
lature. 

The section on budget :*view explains the development of the process, 
discusses the Commission's interpretation of the law, and delineates the possible 
uses of the data collected as a better planning and management aid. Finally, the 
Commission recommends that the Legislature establish budget review as a statutory 
responsibility of the Commission. The Commission' then outlines developmental 
priorities for budget review in the 1976*77 biennium. 

In the section on academic planning the Commission discusses the critical 
pressures in the academic environment and the role of its academic planning 
program in dealing with them. By statute, Minnesota adopted a system of voluntary 
statewide coordination of academic planning in 197 7. It was the first attempt to 
provide for a systematic and continuous process for coordinating the instructional 
offerings in Minnesota post-secondary education. Moreover, the legislative mandate 
represented the first* explicit clarification or definition of the kind of coordination 
or planning activities envisioned for the Commission. The section reviews the 
critical pressures facing academic planners and institutions and it reviews develop- 
ments and results in program review and statewide coordination. It emphasizes 
the need to improve review of new programs, to expand efforts to review existing 
programs, and to increase coordination at early developmental phases of program 
planning. 

In recognition of state and societal needs for talent, the Commission has long 
acknowledged the need for post-secondary education planning to occur in a context 
that is responsive to present and future manpower needs. The coordination and 
planning for the production of educated manpower continues to be an important 
Commission function. And the CommissL like many other state agencies, has 
made extensive use of manpower information. 

In Part 11-7 the Commission points out that manpower data are being produced 
in different agencies for several purposes, and no central source of manpower in- 
formation exists. As a result, fragmented manpower planning based on different 
data bases results in relatively incffect : /e manpower planning. To solve t\is problem, 
the Commission proposes the development of a manpower planning and information 
system through the cooperative efforts of several stats agencies. 

The Commission views planning for post-secondary education as a continuous 
process that must be based on a comprehensive program of Research. Az circum- 
stances affecting post-secondary education change, the Commission re-evalu*ues its 
policies in order td determine whether adjustments may be necessary. In October 
1973 the Commission, concerned with the potential effects of changing enrollment 
patterns, instructed the staff to re-examine the Commission guidelines on access In 
order to establish new priorities for the establishment or merging of institutions. A 
preliminary report was presented to the Commission in January 1974, Because of 
its continued interest in more effective planning for the establishment and main- 
tenance of post-secondary institutions in times of changing enrollments, the Com- 
mission is including this report in a final section of this part. 
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Toward Stability, Improved Planning, and Better Undemanding 
of Budgeting and U*e of Funds 



5. BUDGET REVIEW 



The post-secondary education system in Minnesota is a unique and extensive 
public resource available to the citizens of the state. Through its complex network 
of instructional, research, and community service programs, Minnesotans have 
access to a broad range of specialized educational resources. Public post-scconc'ary 
education is composed of four systems (University of Minnesota, State College 
System, Community College System, and the Area Vocational-Technical Institutes) 
with 63 campuses located throughout the state. This array of public institutions is 
further complemented by 5 1 privately controlled collegiate and vocational institu- 
tions. Together, they serve approximately 166,000 on-campus students, not includ- 
ing extension enrollments which may total an additional 200,000 students and 
account for roughly $2 billipn in expenditures. 

The £efhlative Charge to the Conmhaloa 

The Minnesota post-secondary education establishment is recognized as a 
system of high quality that has productively served the state and nation far many 
decades. Now, as the availability of resources for post-secondary educTOonis 
diminished and as educational issues and choices become more critical, a deeper 
understanding of those policy issues and finance alternatives is necessary. To mtet 
this need, the 1973 Minnesota State Legislature passed a law asking the Minnesota 
Higher Education Coordinating Commission to develop a budget review system 
and compatible reporting format to provide policy makers with a better basis for 
making major program decisions by structuring financial and non-financial budget 
information in a more coherent manner. 

Specifically, the law states that: 

Upon the request of fee state finance officer and for the purpose of 
improving coordination of the state's effort in higher education, the 
Higher Education Coordinating Commission may: 
1) Develop and implement an ongoing budgeting process and stan- 
dardized reporting format which is compatible among the Univer- 
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sity of Minnesota, the state colleges, the state junior colleges, and 
public vocational-technical schools, and which includes the relat- 
/ ing of dollars expended to program output anticipated: 

2) Review budget requests, including requests for construction or 
acquisition of facilities, of the University of Minnesota, the state 
colleges, the state junior colleges, and public vocational-technical 
schools, for the purpose of relating present resources and higher 
educational programs to the state's present and long?raige needs; 
and conduct a continuous analysis of the financing of post* 
secondary institutions and systems, including assessments as to 
the extent to which such expenditures and accomplishments are 
consistent with legislative intent; 

3) Obtain from private post-secondary institutions receiving state 
funds a report on theu use of those funds as specified above for 
public institutions. 

All institutions of higher education, public and private, and all state 
departments and agencies are requested to cooperate with and in- 
structed to supply such written information as may be requested by 
the Higher Education Coordinating Commission in order to enable 
it to carry out and ^rfonn its duties. The Commission shall include 
its budgetary recommendations for the University of Minnesota, the 
state colleges, the state junior colleges, public vocational-technical 
schools, and private post-secondary institutions in reports to the Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature no later than November 15, 1974. 1 

The budget review law stipulates that the reporting format for post-secondary 
education be compatible for all systems. In order to meet this requirement, it was 
necessary to develop a program classification structure into which each system fit 
its program for reporting purposes. While there is a great deal of similarity between 
the functions of each institution of post-secondary education, real organizational 
and operational differences do exist which complicate the implementation of a 
statewide compatible program structure. Consequently, the Commission had to 
carefully define the programs and subprograms to enable each reporting unit to 
crosswalk its programs into the compatible state model. As a result, while the 
activities contained in each program category are broadly comparable, important 
differences do exist in the goals, procedures, and outcomes of the different systems 
and institutions. 



Interpretation of Budget Review Law 

The Commissions interpretation of the budget review responsibility, in this 
early stage of development, is based on recognition of the fact that such a broad 
and complex task must be carefully and gradually implemented. Consequently* 
budget review will initially focus on procedural aspects of the budget process* such 
as smoothing tune schedules and clarifying the roles and relationships among the 
participants in the budget cycle. During this phase of the project, the Commission 
will function in an instructional capacity to those outside of the post-secondary 
educational systems by attempting to improve their understanding of educational 
programs and unique budget characteristics, comment 4n the relationships between 
budgetary inputs and educational outputs, and identify broad policy issues which 
affect expenditures and the educational program of the state. As a mult of this 
process, the Commission will begin to develop analytical methodologies and infor- 
mation systems for post-secondary education budgeting at the state level 



x Lawt of Minnesota, 1973 Chapter 768* Section U # Subdivision % 
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Through the creation of a more rationalized budget process for post-secondary 
education, the Commission intends to more effectively communicate post-secondary 
education progr amma tic goals and activities to the Governor and Legislature. It is 
not the intention of the Commission through its participation in the budgetary 
process to replace, modify, or substitute for the existing budgetary roles and I re- 
sponsibilities that reside in the post-secondary educational systems, the Ugislahire, 
or the executive branch. Rsther, the Commission seeks to improve budget decision- 
making by working cooperatively with the post-secondary educational systems, the 
Legislature, and the Governor. 

It is clear that post-secondary education, nationally, has passed from a period 
of growth and prosperity into an environment of radically different circumstances 
and new challenges. Statewide on-campus enrollments have stabilized, and some 
systems and institutions have declined. Post-secondary education k > a victim of 
inflation, ; wWch has drastically raised operating costs without a corresponding 
increase fa income. In some institutions budgetary retrenchment has forced faculty 
and staf reduction. Paradoxically, these cuts are occurring at a time when the 
state and the nation should not be reducing those programs which foster personal 
development and future economic productivity. The more effective and efficient 
use of available resources is essential if constructive outcomes are to result from 
the present situation. 



A Planning and Management Aid 

The Minnesota Legislature and the Governor have consistently expressed a 
strong interest in the improvement of planning and management techniques in 
post-secondary education to achieve a more efficient and effective utiliz ation of 
limited resources. The Cfcnmtisskra's budget review responsibility h an outgrowth 
of that interest As developed by the Commission, in conjunction with the public 
and private post-secondary education systems, the program budget review system 
is a planning and management process which restructures traditional line-item 
budgets into categories representative of the activities that are conducted by an 
educational unit As such, it attempts to provide a structure for organizing informa- 
tion about the relationship between budgetary resources and educational services 

The program budget structure for post-secondary education developed by the 
Commission provides some areas of general comparabflity for all systems and has 
a range of uses at the system and institutional level. The three basic management 
activities which will be supported by program budgeting are: 

(1) Reaoarce Acqnkkkm. Wherever one or more units must justify resource 
requirements and compete with similar units for limited resources, com- 
parable data should be used. 

(2) Resoavce Allocation. Analysis of comparable data is a time-tested 
method for evaluating alternative programs, operating styles, and resource 
requirements and thus, for establishing allocation strategies. It can also be 
used to enhance efficient and effective use of resources. 



(3) W—Mg and Management. The process of collecting, aggregating, and 
analyzing institutional data for reporting purposes will promote a better 
understanding of institutional character requirements. And, h is an essen- 
tial aid in planning, evaluating, and managing programs at any level in 
order to achieve desired results, 
In the budget review process, compatible and comparable budgetary information 
can be used in several ways. Activities and programs within or between institutions 
can be compared over a period of time in terms of resource consumption and unit 
costs within the framework of the accomplishment of stated goals. The major bene- 
fits of comparative analysis come from determining why differences exist For com- 
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pa rati vc analysis to be reliable, full consideration must bg given to the reasons for 
differences in data. 

The budget review process developc4 by the Commission will provide for the 
first time compatible and comparable budgetary information for all post-secondary 
systems that relates programmatic investments to the outputs of the educational 
program. Moreover, it will be possible to examine the total investment* made by 
the state in post-secondary education by system, campus, and educational ac- 
tivity. During the initial year of the MHECC prograot budgeting effort, the Com- 
mission has not yet achieved a process of current assistance to system management. 
With continued effort, a program budgeting process will be provided which should 
enable decision-makers to achieve a more consistent, less fragmented, input to 
educational policy-making. This process will provide an opportunity for the 
identification of the budgetary consequences of post-secondary education decisions. 

In order to achieve continued improvements in the post-secondary 
education budgetary and planning process, the Commission recom- 
mends that the Legislature establish budget review as a statutory 
responsibility ol the Higher Education Coordinating Commission as 
it currently defined in the 1973 Laws of Minnesota; Chapter 768, 
Section 14, Subdivision 9 

Developmental Priorities For Budget Review 

The Commission will seek clarification of legislative intent and further clarifica- 
tion of the relationship of MHECQ budgeting activities to those of other state 
agencies. With this responsibility, the Commission will direct its efforts toward 
the following developmental priorities for budget review during the 1976-77 
biennium: 

1. Refine Program Classification Structure. The Commission recognizes that 
organizational and mission differences in the post-secondary systems in 
Minnesota require a classification structure that accommodates those differ- 
ences and allows the most accurate representation of system and institutional 
goals and activities. 

Accordingly, it recommended that the program classification 
structure (tuonumy and reporting format) be modified, by con- 
sultation and participation with system and institutional representa- 
tives, to reflect system differences in organization and operation and 
to provide a consistent means of Identifying and oiganltlng the 
activities of post-secondary education in n progr am oriented manner, 

2. Development of Programmatic Repotting* The Commission is aware that 
redundant system budgetary reports are now required and that different 
budgetary reporting formats are presented to the Legislature by each 
post-secondary system* 

To achieve uniform and comparable budget information for legisla- 
tive appropriations requests it is recommended tint the Commission 
work with the systems to develop its report format for the 1977 
Legklalnre* 

The Commission recognizes that additional system budgetary and financial 
reports will be presented to the Legislature, The Commission will continually 
strive to rrduce reporting requirements that are redundant and cast addi- 
tional documentation in a format that promotes understanding. 

3. Mission and Need Statements. Meaningful gubernatorial and legislative 

review of the post-secondary education budget requests requires a clear 
statement of each system's mission and objectives. The analysis of educa- 
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tional objectives and needs is the most important aspect of the program 
budgeting process. 

It is recommended, therefore, that the post-secondary education 
systems develop mission statements that specify programmatic 
responsibilities in the primary functional areas of instruction, research, 
and public service. 

4. Physical Facilities and Space Planning. Changing enrollment patterns and 
rising costs complicate decisions for capital construction and major renova- 
tion so that educational program objectives may be translated into physical 
facility requirements. 

It b recommended that consistent with the 1973 legislation, the 
Commission work with the systems to generate as an output of Ms 
budget review responsibility, a logical space planning system for the 
calculation of physical facilities which would facilitate recommenda- 
tions for the post-secondary education institutions in the state. 

5. Establish Coordinated Time Schedules. There are currently different time 
schedules established by each system and the concerned state agencies. 

It is recommended that the Commission work with the appropriate 
state agencies and the post-secondary systems to develop a uniform 
time schedule for the preparation of budgetary information that Is 
coordinated with gubernatorial and legislative requirements. 

6. System Costs for Program Budgeting. The Commission realizes that the 
implementation of program budgeting will add significantly to the workload 
of the post-secondary systems. 

Accordingly, it is recommended that the Commission assist the 
systems in determining the additional staff and management capa- 
bilities and other costs associated with developing and implementing 
a program budget system. J 

7. Cost Analysfa Studies. Cost analysis studies (unit cost) in post-secondary 
education have received an increasing amount of attention in recent years 
as a legitimate technique for a^tennining the full cost of resources used m 
the process of achieving educational objectives. As mentioned above, the 
use of comparable cost data for evaluating educational program efficiency 
and effectiveness is a difficult and somewhat controversial technique. None- 
theless, we must begin to evaluate educational programs in terms of their 
costs. The development of a standard set of data elements and a Cost 
analysis methodology that remains cognizant of fundamental system 
differences would serve to (1) improve internal management capabilities, 
(2) contribute to inter-institutional data comparisons and (3) enable the 
legislative body and its committees to better evaluate alternative funding 
decisions. 

It at recommended, therefore, that the Commission develop a standard 
set of principles and procedures using standard data elements and 
a g gr egation nsethodologles to present direct and Indued coats assod 
ated with primary and support educational activities. 

8. Review Formula Budgeting. During the last five years, mrollments have 
stabilized in some cases and the rate of inflation has increased dramatically. 
With the advent of program-budgeting and cost analysis studies, it has 
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become increasingly clear that many costs are bayed on programmatic 
characteristics rather than enrollments. 

Coaaeoaeatly, U b recommended that as a part of the badger coordi- 
nanoa process, the staff of the Commission erahsate the present 
method need to appropriate heads for the port-secondary education 
systems and recommend changes hi that procadare which accoaat 
for the dhteteatfal impact of earoDmeati and program actWties oa 
badge tary costs. 
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Toward More Effective Planning and Coordination 
of Instructional Program* 



6. ACADEMIC PLANNING 



By statute Minnesota ado < d a system of voluntary statewide coordination of 
academic planning in 1971, following a trial year of program review and process 
development. 1 

In 1973, the Commission described the intervening progress and a program 
for attacking the unfinished business.' 

Meanwhile, the academic environment changed from a relatively steady-state 
of gradual expansion to a volatile situation marked by critical pressures; in short, 
decr easing resources coupled with increasing demands for knowledge production, 
for development of new competencies in new careers, and for accountability. Aa a 
consequence, the ivory-tower academic environment has been invaded by critical 
economic and social pagoures affecting the directions of Minnesota's development. 

The Commission has reviewed these critical pleasures and its basic progr am fa 
academic planning. It finds the program well designed to continue to confront 
critical points in the changing academic-social partnership for development. Ac- 
cordingly, the imperative needs for the coming biennium are: 

(1) to improve further the review of new programs, 

(2) to expand efforts to review existing programs, and 

(3) to encourage increased coordination at the early developmental phases 
of program planning both in institutions and in pivotal program areas 
such as health, human services, agriculture, teacher preparation and prep- 
aration for government service. . 



'Minn* x>ta Statutes 1971. Section fWA.04(d) , . . M ~ B . 

'Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Comminion. RttponAtng to Chang*: Report to 
tht tm hiintutota UtisUiun, (\97i), pp. 112-139. 
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The Critical Pressures 

The Commission is acutely aware of critical program issues that are more than 
transitory. Academic planners and post-secondary institutions, it believes, are in- 
creasingly anxious about these pressures. 

1. Sharing the student pool: Population projections lead educators to one un- 
avoidable conclusion about future enrollments of the new high school graduate 
sector: they must decline, in this decade, indeed by 50 per cent in some regions of 
Minnesota. Without coordination in providing program services, internecine com- 
petition is suicide to a responsive, quality-effective post-secondary system* 

While new clienteles may exist among the traditionally unschooled, and indeed 
must if vital development is to occur, they have not been carefully measured or 
identified. The sense persists,. however, that these clienteles are not limitless. More 
important, they do not exist for exploitation but deserve careful programming con- 
sistent with identified needs of individuals, regions, and state development. 

2. Sharing the program pool: In order to have the critical mass necessary for 
a viable post-secondary unit, each institution designs a compatible program array. 
No unit can deliver all programs. It studies its probable resources, its clienteles 
and their needs, the needs of a geographic area, the thrust of neighboring institu- 
tions, and develops a feasible mission and pertinent curricula. 

Even with this experience, academic planners in Minnesota are increasingly 
aware of the new pressures for change and development, (a) Enrollment declines 
and obsolescence of knowledge create diminishing programs which must be supple- 
mented or, harder still, maintained in a shrinking world when a program is integral 
to the critical mass, (b) There are pin-point areas where programs expand be- 
cause of increased interest or new needs. To identify specific interests and needs, 
to design novel programs in uncharted areas, to assign priorities, and to redirect 
resources together imply acute planning skills and academic venturesomeness. 
(c) The knowledge explosion and meeting new social and technological needs 
often require redesign of existing programs, (d) This is particularly true where 
levels of competencies, though differentiated, are related, leading to ladder-pro- 
gramming among institutions, (e) In specific instances, the state's need for new or 
redesigned programs is limited to one or two programs. Where should they be 
located? Which institutions should share resources and appropriate levels? (f ) The 
expanding repertoire of delivery technologies and learning techniques creates a 
dynamic program environment and enable) institutions to impact one another and 
one another's clienteles in new ways and across barriers of distance* 

In short, programming is one of the most exciting areas of post-secondary edu- 
cation and stimulates even greater need for cooperation and coordination. 

3. Sharing the dollar pool: Even more volatile is the unpredictable ebb and 
swell of the dollar flow from multiple sources affecting private as well as public in- 
stitutions. 

Academic programs account for 70 to 85 per cent of post-secondary expendi- 
tures estimated to be over a billion dollars during the 1975 biennium. Half will 
arise from state appropriations and an equal amount from federal and private 
sources. While one source diminishes, another swells, often targeted to specific 
program areas or populations, never quite enough to satisfy every institutional 
aspiration. It becomes necessary to package resources in imaginative arrays to 
continue to meet flexible educational needs. 

4. Sharif ace— jnbM lyt External pressures, for instance from the federal 
government in establishing post-secondary commissions, peer review, regional 
councils and credentialing mechanisms, create demands for careful planning 
coupled with state-level sign-off. 
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Revenue-sharing and other alterations in the volatile world of changing dollar 
flow demand flexible but official response to accountability sign-off. Decisions can 
be made closer to home but must be defensible. 

New and existing programs require constant rejustiflcation to accede to speci 
fications set by funding and planning agencies. In the end these specifications imply 
proof of coordination, of cooperative planning, of efficient economical response to 
identified needs, of effective choices from alternative proposals, and of approvals 
by appropriate decision makers. The post-secondary institution can no longer be 
accountable alone. 

5* Shari f the planing; Wasted resources result from duplicative develop- 
ment not only at the points of planning initiative but also at the points of arbitra- 
tion among competing proposals. The scarcity of all resources and especially of 
development funds makes academic planners increasingly aware of the need for 
early collaboration, unified proposals, and agreement to distribute programs cquU 
tably. 

6. Sharing the expertise: Finally, the dynamic environment and complexity of 
academic planning exceed the capacities of individual curriculum designers. They 
must talk to one another. No single institution speaks for the state. The single pro- 
gram is inevitably linked to other programs which prepare for it or for which it is 
prepared. The new vocational program at the first-year level often encumbers more 
resources at the graduate level, A program in one field, such as health, often im- 
poses demands on other fields such as social service. 

By the same token programming in the state s educational institutions, as in 
human services, impinge* on the state's delivery systems like hospitals or welfare 
agencies. Increasingly, academic planners engage decision makers in local/region- 
al/state agencies. 

This affects not only how services are delivered but also by whom. To ignore 
program fit would waste scarce state resources. That is, to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, graduates of academic programs should possess needed competencies with- 
out additional training. Only dialogue between academics and practitioners pre- 
vents irrelevant program fit. 



The Critical Points 

Coordination in academic planning remains, therefore, one of the Commission's 
most important contributions. TJie critical pressures underscore the need to im- 
prove review of new programs, to expand efforts to review existing programs, and 
to increase its ventures into encouraging coordination in the developmental phases 
of program planning. 

The Commission can report that, at the state level and increasingly at sub-state 
levels, it has developed the responsive review process that can deliver to the Legis- 
lature' and other agencies competent plans, objectives and useful information, and 
. accepted policy guidelines/ 

The Commission stands in a unique position to do so, not enjoyed by the single 
institution, system, or agency. The scope of program review provides a broad and 
comprehensive process permitting evaluation of benefits accruing from both state 
and non-Mate flow of dollars for both public and private institutions. It includes 
new and existing programs, program development, deceleration, increase and drops; 
program at all levels including technical and occupational; programs in private 
mstitutkms including proprietary; programs delivered in any mode including tra- 
ditional and nontraditional; programs and plans, proposals and priorities; and pro- 
gram in every delivery system including hospitals, state and fcpersl agencies, and 
industry. - 



Statewide coordination emphasizes a process that is at once rciicrable, con- 
tinuing, and cumulative, The active participation of the broad post-sccondar> 
community and related agencies produces collective agreement on both general 
and specific directions for program planning in disciplines, in geographic applica- 
tions, in career opportunities for citizens, and in development of the Minnesota, 
indeed the national social structure. v 

While the appropriate Commission action is a recommendation, its force derives 
from collective participation, from use of the best available data, from objectivity 
introduced into the Commission review and from endorsement at the highest level 
of state government. It attests to the quality of the planning process, to accounta- 
bility, and consequently to wisdom in the use of resources. 

Coordination now affects over 200 producers of post-secondf'y programs, in- 
cluding all public and private systems, the vocational-technical institute system, 
proprietary schools, hospitals, and many public and private agencies. 

During four years, reviews and evaluations have resulted in formal Commission 
action on over 900 programs. 1 1 new institutions and 250 informational documents. 
The staff maintains a current inventory of all post-secondary programs. Structures 
and processes have been tested for review and policy development related to exist ; ^g 
programs by application of planning models to nursing education, human services 
education, agriculture education, non-traditional studies and health education. 

In its early history, program review was often supported for its negative aspects, 
that is, control of unwarranted proliferation in a growth economy marked by in- 
creasing enrollments. In July 1974, the Commission staff reported to a joint legisla- 
tive subcommittee illustrative displays indicating that the restrictive aspect of pro- 
gram review altered developments which, if implemented as initially proposed, 
would utilize resources in an aggregate amount of more than $3 million annually. 
The direct state expenditure for Commission professional staff f o achieve this was 
about one-tenth of one per cent of the savings.* 

By comparison, however, this savings represents less than 2 per cent of only 
the state appropriation for public post-secondary academic programs in Minnesota 

The positive use of the process for certifying the wisdom of spending the re- 
maining 98 per cent is obviously of much more importance, an importance under- 
scored by the additional scope of non-public education and of non-state dollars. 

The Commission can also report th^t it has been successful, as planned in the 
1973 biennial report, in developing voluntary mechanisms for coordination, in 
involving a broad range of related agencies, and in acquiring additional external 
funding to support its activities in specific areas. 

One example of such progress is the Commission's development, in equal col- 
laboration with Comprehensive Health Planning of the State Planning Agency «nd 
with the Health Manpower Division of the State Board of Health, of an interagency 
network to address at all levels the date and policies reiated simultaneously to the 
production and utilization of health manpower with support from a federal contract 
of almost $130,000. 

The Northlands Regional Medical Program, Inc. (NRMP) provided both a 
$10,000 grant to capture the data and processes presendy used in health manpower 
planning, and a $95,000 grant to introduce the decision-making model for regional 
health education consortia. 



'MinoefOU Higher Education Coordinating Commission, Testimony for the Senate-House Joint 
Subcommittee on Pott-Secondary Education Planning and Coordination of the Minnesota 
Legislature' Pent-Secondary Academic Program Review in Minnesota: Four Yean in Minne- 
*Ha, (July 19. 1974) 
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In July of 1973, the Commiaiioo endorsed policies for nursing education that 
emerged from an NRMP-supported Commission study and a representative Ad- 
visory Committee on Nursing Education * The Commission re-activated this com- 
mittee in August 1974 to review the previous policies and to pursue additional 
studies recommended by the earlier effort. 

A preliminary study of Social Work and Related Human Services Education 
showed the need for defining specific areas of attention, for design of innovative 
programs to meet changing needs in human service*:, and for policies encouraging 
faculties to redesign programs adapted to these needs,* Several overtures have been 
made to inaugurate decision-making networks in specific areas such as aging, early 
childhood, community corrections, rehabilitation, and chemical dependency. 

As a final example, the Commission endoreed staff involvement in establishing 
and implementing the Minnesota Coordinating Council for Education In Agricul- 
ture. It has reviewed activities related to disseminating information about critical 
needs h agriculture, to policies for coordination of programs at various levels in 
different types of institutions, and to study manpower needs and new careers in 
agriculture. 

In summary, the Commission believes that its academic planning program is 
designed to confront critical pressures with coordination interventions at the critical 
points: voluntary participation or, a universal scope, coordination of information 
and policy among governing boards, sharing of pertinent data and studies, involve- 
ment of appropriate advisory structures, use of pertinent sources for planning 
initiatives, and networking through linkages among systems, and between them and 
related agencies both geographically and by discipline. 



TteOstiook, 1975.1977 

Education is not an isolated force in society. Its effect is contingent on, and in 
turn affects all other causes of develop cnt 

The Commission is aware of its expanding role in resolving educational ques- 
tions to allow larger issues to be resolved. It believes the post-secondary commun'tv 
increasingly articulates the same awareness, searches for practical means to respond 
realistically, and accepts enabling mechan i s m s to do so. 

The investment pay-off, therefore, is not primarily the preservation of educa- 
tional systems but the strength of the society and its members, which may then 
imply preservation or perhaps renovation of educational systems. 

The process of statewide academic and program review has gained increasing 
acceptance. The Commission previously supported conceptualization of the models 
which make it work and endorsed use of state and federal resources to put the 
models into operation in some areas at some levels of decision-making. 

Continuing development of the process to the level of effectiveness necessary 
for addressing the critical issues surrounding academic program/ planning wfll re- 
quire expanded effort and state support. The Commission can be expected to con- 
tinue support of staff proposals to qualify the Conimission and other agencies to 
receive these funds. But they are neither certain nor lasting. When the structures 
that they purchase for collecting information, for communication, and for decision- 
making have been established, maintenance becomes a state responsibility. 

The most critical needs for improving review of new programs involve expand- 
ing two data bases. First, needs assessment requires occupational and manpower 

'Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Comminion, Planning Report 11: Planning for 
N ursine Education in Minnesota (1973). . , . . _ 

'Minnesota Hifher Education Coordinating Commission. Social Work and Related Human 
Service* Education, ( 1973). 
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data. Basic data sets have been identified and compatible cross-over codes devel- 
oped. These need to be adapted for rachine processing. Preliminary work has 
been done in several fields, often in collaboration with other agencies or through 
use of external funding. Commission efforts to encourage collaboration in appli- 
cations for funding, if further successful, will advance these efforts and allow addi- 
tion of other fields. When ultimately routinized, however, state support for inter- 
agency efforts will be necessary, and is needed now for equipment and dissemination 
of information. 

Second, there needs to be expansion of the program descriptors used for the 
post-secondary inventory, to include such information as outcomes, specific clien- 
tele, and quantitative outputs. The descriptors have been identified for the post- 
secondary community which now awaits discussion of the data collection format 
for institutional as well as coordination purposes. Once agreement is achieved, the 
process of routine collection will proceed, creating a permanent data base. 

The two data efforts will also su Art expanding review of existing programs. 
Several of the fields already addressM — nursing, health and human services — 
require further attention in depth and state support to complement external funding 
used so far. In addition, other fields need attention because of declining, fresh, or 
altered needs such as government service, teacher education, law, emergency med- 
ical service, and certain areas in continuing education. 

The inventory and data-base represent the information needed by decision- 
makers and academic planners. For these, more staff effort is required to assist in 
developing the regional/state advisory structures and processes which will produce 
acceptable policy recommendations related to planning for existing programs. To 
a great extent, external funding has so far supported Ihese efforts. 

Together, the data efforts and development of local/regional/state advisory 
linkages permit sharing of academic planning at the early developmental phases; 
that is, long before plans, perhaps competing proposals, arrive encrusted at the state 
level. 

There is need to build downward and outward from state levels to establish 
planning networks close to the base of operations conducted by participating insti- 
tutions and related agencies, whether regional, stale, or federal. As now being done 
in health and agriculture, the Commission will create participatory mechanisms 
in several broad fields to stimulate needed program development with a minimum 
of staff involvement. The developmental committees in these areas will providfc 
academic planning technical assistance, identify needs, convene planners, monitor 
progress, evaluate design and sharing of programs, and prepare recommendations 
for state-level decision-makers. 

Again, external resources have borne the major burden of support during cre- 
ation of these mechanisms. Once routinized, it is anticipated that maintenance can 
be achieved with an economic investment { 

in sir. or t, the post-secondary community will be assisted in planning which con- 
fronts the critical pressures to share while being flexible and responsive to needs, to 
co labopite ?moog educational institutions and with related agencies while scrutin- 
izing both new and existing programs, and to develop program proposals and 
policies while reflecting state guidelines and accountability requirements. 

The CommMoa recommends that the 1975 LtfMstare prorMe 
mMckm twmb, m ng—*d fa <h* Co—fa*rt hmS§* n*m*> to 
provide for the cethatog fa vilo yi* o* the ■ r a Jirtc fb m k+mi 
program review pfpeeas ss NCasMvy lof tfccH ts sttwflM Is decMo*- 
makfcg im (he cortext of (he critical Ihh Merited ahm 
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Toward Assuring Responsiveness to State's 
and Society's Needs for Talent 



7. MANPOWER PLANNING 



Faced with problems of what courses or programs should be offered, educa- 
tional planners are confronted with a variety of complex and diverse purposes to 
be served. Some of the purposes relate to the needs of the state and society, while 
others are aimed at the needs of individual students. 

The relative emphasis to be placed on the different purposes of post-secondary 
education is particularly relevant in regard to considerations of manpower planning 
and policy. In a technological society experiencing increasingly rapid change the 
temptation on the one hand is to focus exclusively on those programs that are 
directed toward fulfillment of specific manpower needs and on the other hand to 
provide general education programs that will enable graduates to adapt to the in- 
evitable changes they will confront in their environmental and job circumstances. 
While the Commission recognizes that the purposes of post-secondary education 
are broader than specific job or occupation training, coordination of and planning 
for the production of educated manpower needed for the functioning and improve- 
ment of society is unavoidably an important function of a statewide posteecoadary 
education commission. Consideration of manpower needs cannot be ignored. The 
development and review of academic programs and the overall plan for the de- 
velopment of post-secondary education must occur within a context that is re- 
sponsive to present and projected manpower needs both to assure that necessary 
programs are developed and that the program objectives are related to the job 
skills inquired in different occupations. 



Commission Involvement In Manpower Information Projects 

♦ 

Within this context, the coordination and planning of the production of 
educated manpower has been and continues to be an important function of the 
Commission. Beginning with Proposal For Progress, the Commission outlined the 
factors affecting the production of manpower in Minnesota. Pointing to the in- 
crease of young people at a proportion of the total population and the labor force 
and pointing to the fact that those occupations that would provide the most op- 
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portunitics for employment between 1960 and 1975 were the occupations that 
would require some post-secondary education training, the Commission recom- 
mended the initiation of the reviejv of post-secondary education programs to im- 
prove the efficiency with which post-secondary education responded to the 
emerging manpower needs. 1 

The Commission has subsequently implemented its program review responsibil- 
ity and in the process has made extensive use of that manpower information that 
was available or that could be generated. In addition, the Commission has been 
involved in many other projects that have used or generated manpower informa- 
tion. Examples of these efforts are reflected in the following reports and publica- 
tions: 

(1) Inventories of Minn \otu Post-Secondary Instructional Pro- 
grams which provid s a list of post-secondary instructional 
programs offered by Minnesota colleges, universities and area 
vocational-technical institutes; (Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission, April 1972) 

(2) Nursing Education in Minnesota, an effort to design and test a 
statewide planning process that can produce and continually re- 
view and evaluate an effective and broadly acceptable compre- 
hensive, coordinated plan for the development of nursing educa- 
tion in Minnesota. This effort invplved an advisory committee on 
nursing education which has the support of representatives from 
the total nursing community; (Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission, Planning Report 11, May 1973) 

* (3) Post-Secondary Education Needs, Alternatives and Impact 
Study, Planning Regions Nine and Ten (Southcentral and South- 
eastern Minnesota), the result of a legislative request for a study 
of the need for additional institutions of post-secondary educa- 
tion; (Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission, 
October, 1972) 

(4) Social Work and Related Human Services Education, examined 
the interrelationships of human service educational programs to 
the human service manpower needs and the delivery systems in 
the state and revealed new kinds of information in a field that is 
altering direction and emphasis; 

(5) A Manual of Current Health Planning Procedures, which was 
done under the auspices of Northlands Regional Medical Pro- 
gram Inc. and represents a compilation and analysis of present 
planning procedures used by educational institutions (including 
hospitals and proprietary schools) for the purpose of developing 
guidelines and planning policies in the health field. 

These projects have contributed models and methodologies that can be used to 
determine manpower and student needs for programs, as well as the design ca- 
pacity of institutions. 

The Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission has more recently 
been awarded two contracts for Fiscal Year 1975 related to the development of 
health education planning. A contract from HEW under tne Health Manpower 
Education Initiative Act (HMEJA) for almost $130,000 will be used to develop 
a comprehensive, coordinated health manpower planning network for the state. 
The project will be conducted jointly by the Comprehensive Health Planning 

'Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission, Proposal for Progress: Guideline* 
for State Policy and Comprehensive Planning of Post-Secondary Education, ( 1969). pp. 
and pp. 68-72. 
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Agency, the Slate Department of Health and the MHECC. The Coordinating 
Commission also has received a federal grant, through the Northlands Regional 
Medical Program; of more than $95,000 for a project to develop statewide plan- 
ning policy recommendations for further coordination of health education pro- 
grams. 

Other Agencies' Involvement in Manpower Information Projects 

Other agencies have a genuine interest in education and have expended efforts 
toward the improvement of educational opportunities and information. The Min- 
nesota Department of Employment Services, (DES) for example, stated in 
Minnesota Employment Protections I960 - 1980, (March 1974) that the purpose 
for this publication was: "To assist educators and career counselors in formulating 
study programs in accordance with anticipated major trends ... in employment 
opportunities." The DES forecasts occupational employment opportunities - pro- 
jections which represent probability estimates regarding job opportunities. Its latest 
publication involves projections for 130 occupations at both the state level and 
the five-county metropolitan area. This agency is expanding the number of occupa- 
tions for which such detailed information will be available. 

• mples of studies conducted by other agencies include: 

(1) An inventory of sources of post-secondary occupational educa- 
tion programs in Minnesota including those available through 
AVTIs, private vocational schools, skill centers, and apprentice- 
ship programs; 

(2) Average Annual Occupational Demand in Minnesota for the 
Period 197 J - 1980, published by the Research Coordinating 
Unit for Vocational Education of the University of Minnesota, 
which supplies a partial estimate of the average annual number 
of unfilled positions expected in several occupations; (Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, June 1974) 

(3) Follow-up studies of post-secondary graduates have been con- 
ducted by several post-secondary institutions; 

(4) Surveys to determine the vocational education desires of people 
have been conducted in Steele County, Souih St. Paul, and 
Minneapolis; 

(5) Curriculum development projects are underway in several in- 
stitutions that use a task analysis approach to determine the 
educational requirements of an occupation. 

Sources of manpower information at the national level include publications 
of the National Bureau of Labor Statistics Occupational Outlook Handbook and 
Occupational Outlook Quarterly which describe and forecast employment pros- 
pects for numerous occupations. 

Several sources, then, provide information regarding career choice and educa- 
tion related to programs available, occupational opportunities in Minnesota, and 
the post-graduation activities of enrolled. An attempt is also underway through 
the cooperative efforts of the Governor's Manpower Office, the State Planning 
Agency, the Department of Employment Services, the Department of Education, 
and the Higher Education Coordinating Commission to obtain federal funding for 
the development of an occupational information system which would be an impor- 
tant ingredient of a state manpower planning and information system. In addition, 
coordination mechanisms that assist program delivery (including the program review 
process of MHECC and several interagency task forces and councils which meet 
regularly to discuss educational issues) are in operation. It is also apparent that 
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methodologies exist to determine program output and capacity at various educa- 
tional institutions, as well as the needs of individuals and industries for specific 
educational programs. 

Development of a Manpower Planning and Information System 

Unfortunately, manpower data are being generated in different agencies to 
serve a variety of purposes* and no central source of manpower information exists. 
Fragmented manpower planning based on different data bases results in inefficient 
production of manpower information and relatively ineffective manpower plan- 
ning. The Commission, therefore, continues to be severely handicapped by the 
lack of manpower information and, for the most part, has been forced to develop 
its own data for the specific problems being investigated. Similarly, because post- 
secondary education institutions and other state agencies require manpower in- 
formation for the execution of their responsibilities, they are experiencing similar 
problems and inefficiencies. 

The development and implementation of a manpower planning and informa- 
tion system will require: 

( 1 ) Cooperation and coordination between and among agencies of 
the state, educational institutions, and businesses and industries 
in developing a central clearinghouse of information. 

( 2 ) Leadership and expertise to develop formats for reporting the 
data necessary for consumers and producers of educated man* 

power. 

(3) Resources to collect, continuously update, and systematically 
disseminate the data to those using it including high school 
counselors, program planners at institutions and systems, minor- 
ity and disadvantaged groups, elementary and secondary teach* 
ers, and students in general. 

In recognition of the inadequate manpower data available b the 
state and the fragmented manpower planning that occurs within the 
state, the Commission recommends that the 1975 Legislature ap- 
propriate $450,000 to establish an Interagency Manpower Plan- 
ning and Information system to be governed by a board consisting 
of the chief executive officers of those agendas that use and produce 
manpower information in their planning efforts* Membership on the 
board would include but not be limited to the Department of Em- 
ployment Services, Minnesota Higher Education Coordfcsathig Com- 
mission, Department of Education, Department of Labor and In- 
dustry and the Department of Economic Development 

The Commission is actively involved in manpower planning as it executes its 
day to day responsibilities. Although it has gained considerable experience and 
made significant progress in addressing manpower needs, the Commission con- 
tinues to suffer from the lack of well developed and generally available manpower 
information. 

In the absence of positive action on the above recommendation, 
the Commission recommends that It be provided an a pp rop ri a tion of 
$100,000 to develop relevant manpower Information that wffl enable 
H to improve its planning process and deal effectively with pressing 
problems confronting the state. 
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Toward More Effective Planning for the Euabluhment and 
Maintenance of Pott-Secondary Education ln»titutionx 



8. PLANNING FOR INSTITUTIONS 



At the October 1973 meeting ^f the Higher Education C oordinating Commis- 
sion the staff was instructed to re-examine the guidelines on access in light of 
:hanging enrollment patterns in order to establish new priorities for the establish- 
ment or merging of institutions. A preliminary report was presented to the Com- 
mission at the January 1974 meeting. Responding to the Commission directive, 
this report identified previous recommendations related to providing access to 
post-secondary education, examined recent enrollment trends and prospects in 
institutions of post-secondary education, and discussed factors related to consoli- 
dating or merging institutions of post-secondary education. Because of continued 
concern over the number and location of Minnesota post-secondary institutions, 
the Commission included this report in Making the Transition to identify alternative 
planning questions and issues that must be confronted as the state assesses the 
continued need and potential use of new and existing institutions. 



Access to Post-Secondary Education 

In one of its earliest publications, A Philosophy for Minnesota Higher Educa- 
tion, the Commission recognized the importance of providing access to post- 
secondary education. Pointing to the fundamental role of human talent in the 
progress of Minnesota, the Commission recommended "that developing human 
resources must be assigned first priority in any realistic effort to provide for future 
economic, social and cultural growth of Minnesota. . . . Moreover, recognizing 
the vahic of personnel with advanced education and a liability to the state of the 
unskilled, every high school graduate who has reasonable capacity to profit from 
further education should be actively encouraged to enter an appropriate program 
of post-secondary education, and every effort should be made to remove barriers 
to post-scondary education." 1 From this basic premise the Commission has recom- 
mended several programs or policies to encourage geographic and financial access 
to post-secondary education. Thus, in 1969 the Commission recommended that 

'Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission, A Philosophy lor Minnesota Higher 
Education (1968), pp. 7-S. 
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"It should be the policy of the state to make state-supported instructional programs 
in all areas of study and in all levels of instruction's geographically accessible to 
all residents of Minnesota as is consistent with ( 10 maintenance of high quality, 
(2) economy of effort, and (3) the judicious use of resources to meet total needs 
for post-secondary education * 2 The progress the state has made in achieving this 
objective is demonstrated in Charts 1 through 6 which show the distribution of 
post-secondary institutions in Minnesota. Chart 1 indicates that all regions have a 
minimum of 2 public institutions and 8 of the regions have 4 or more public insti- 
tutions. When both public and private institutions are included, it can be observed 
m Chart 6 that post-secondary institutions are well distributed throughout the 
state with the number of institutions varying from 2 in Region 2 to 35 in Region 1 1 

More recently, the Commission has recommended alternative mechanisms for 
providing geographic access to post-secondary education. Thus, in 1973 the Com- 
mission recommended the establishment of three regional centers designed to 
develop through the coordination of educational offerings existing within the 
regions new and innovative programs to meet the needs of the resident^ in the 
planning regions. Because the Wadena, Rochester and Iron Range Centers are just 
beginning, it is premature to provide a detailed description of the educational 
programs that- will be established in each of these centers. It is highly probable, 
however, that the programs will vary considerably within each of the centers in 
recognition of the differences in educational programs and opportunities already 
available within each of the regions and the consequent differences in needed new 
programs. 

To enable financial access to post-secondary education, the Commission has 
recommended a variety of programs* .The state scholarship program was established 
in 1967 followed by the establishment of the state grant-in-aid program in 1969. 
Both of these programs have been expanded, at the recommendation of the Com* 
mission, in successive bienniums, and in 1971, the programs were modified to 
encourage broader access to post-secondary education by picking students at voca- 
tional schools eligible for the programs and by altering the awarding formula to 
make the program more responsive to total student financial need. To further 
encourage access to post-secondary education, the Commission in 1973 recom- 
mended the establishment of a state student loan program and a slight redistribution 
in the state subsidy to post-secondary education to provide substantially more 
resources to students with financial need* 

EnroDmcflt in Post-Secondary Education 

Minnesota, like the rest of the nation, experienced rapid increases in post- 
secondary enrollment during the 1960Y In 1970, however, this enrollment growth 
began to slow, and in 1972, for the first time in 20 years post-secondary education 
enrollments did not increase. Of greater significance is the outlook for post- 
secondary enrollments in the years ahead if students continue to come primarily 
from the pool of immediate high school graduates. 

The enrollment declines experienced by elementary schools in recent years 
will inevitably result in fewer high school graduates in the future. This is demon- 
strated in Table 1 which compares the estimated high school graduates in 1973 
to the estimated number of high school graduates in 1989 for each region of the 
state. Assuming the rate of participation in post-secondary education for two-year 
and four-year institutions in 1973, the table also indicates that the number of 
clients for two-year and four-year institutions from the pool of high school gradu- 
ates is likely to decline by 1989 in every re|pn of the state except Region 11. This 
in large part explains why projections of institutional enrollments show declines 
at many institutions after 1980. 

'Minnesota Hither Education Coordinating Commission, Proposal for Progress: Guidelines for 
State Policy and Comprehensive Planning of Post-Secondary Education (1969), p. 13. 
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LOCATION AND TYPE OF PUBLIC POST-SECONDARY 
INSTITUTIONS IN MINNESOTA, 1973-74 

CHART 1 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
AND STATf COLLEGE SYSTEM WITH 
PRELIMINARY 1973 HEADCOUNT 
CHART 2 
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MINNESOTA AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 
WITH PRELIMINARY 1973 HEADCOUNT 

CHART 3 
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MINNESOTA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
AND PRELIMINARY 1973 HEADCOUNT 

CHART 4 
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PRIVATE TWO-YEAR, FOUR-YEAR, AND 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN MINNESOTA 
WITH PRELIMINARY 1973 HEADCOUNT 

CHART 5 




St. Mary'i(l138) 

St.Ter»w(1071) 
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Although Tabic 1 indicates that all but Region 1 1 will have fewer high school 
graduates in 1989, it does not show the variation in declines that will occur among 
the various regions. High school graduates in Regions 2, 3, 4, 8 and 9, for example, 
have peaked and will xrease in the years ahead. In Regions 1, 5, 6, 7 and 10, 
however, high school graduates will not peak until around 1975-76 with the declines 
occurring after this time. In Region 7 the high school graduate pool will peak in 
1975 but will not begin to decline until 1980, whereas the high school graduate 
pool in Region 1 1 will not peak until 1980. Thus, as institutions in these various 
regions remain primarily dependent upon the high school graduates for their 
primary source of cnrollees, they will experience varying enrollment patterns with 
some increasing while others decline in enrollment. 

Other important factors arc not reflected in Table 1 also. First, the table shows 
that the pool of high school graduates is decreasing, and it assumed that in 1989 
the participation rate would be equal to that which existed, in 1973. Participation 
rates could increase, however, which would tend to minimize the projected decline. 
(For example, if participation rates would increase by 25 per cent, many institu- 
tions would be below the 1973 level). Second, although the pool of high school 
graduates will most certainly decline in the years ahead, other markets exist for 
post-secondary enrollment that have heretofore constituted a relatively 'small 
proportion of post-secondary education's clientele. Thus, to the extent that insti- 
tutions develop programs to meet the needs of the adult population of the state, 
the pool for potential enrollees is significantly broader and larger than reflected 
in Table 1. 

The fact remains that the pool of high school graduates will decline and this 
will have a depressing effect on institutional enrollments in post-secondary educa- 
tion. But this in itself is insufficient to base conclusions or policy recommendations 
in regard to the desirability of merger or consolidation because it reflects only one 
aspect of the post-secondary educational enterprise. Indeed, this problem is in 
part a function of policies that are concerned exclusively with access to post- 
secondary education. While it is true that institutions enroll students and that the 
number of students and the type of students can have some effect on the costs of 
operating an institution, institutions provide programs to educate students and 
they provide services to help the community. When one focuses exclusively on 
access, the other dimensions are frequently ignored. To evaluate effectively the 
viability of an institution, it is necessary to consider both the programs it is offering 
and the services it is providing to the community and the surrounding area in 
order to determine the bench ts that are provided by the institutions. 

In Table 2 one can observe that the majority of institutions in Minnesota arc 
below the minimum enrollment criteria established by the Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education. Table 3 shows the number of institutions by system that 
are below specified enrollment levels in 1973 and the number that are likely to 
be below these same levels in 1980 and 1989 based on current enrollment projec- 
tions. It is apparent in Table 3 that the preponderance of area vocational-technical 
institutes and the majority of the community colleges have enrollments that fall 
below the Carnegie minimum enrollment guidelines. But what is equally apparent 
is that this was true before enrollment declines set in. These institutions were not 
built nor designed to serve large student populations; they were not intended to 
be the kind of institutions nor offer the type of programs that are implied in the 
Carengie enrollment level recommendations. 

Thus, when one evaluates the effectiveness of these institutions, the evaluation 
should not be based primarily on the number of students who are enrolled. Rather, 
what is more relevant is the types of programs that are being offered, the cort of 
providing the programs, and the extent to which the programs offered by the insti- 
tutions are meeting the needs of the community and the surrounding area. It is 
conceivable that the cost of operating one institution with small enrollment is con- 
fa 
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TABLE 1 



ESTIMATED HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES (1973-1989) AND 2-YEAR COLLEGIATE/ 
VOCATIOiJaL-TECHNICAL, 4-YEAR COLLEGIATE CLIENTS (1973-1989) BY 

PLANNING REGION USING 1973 PARTICIPATION RATES* , 



Eat Number 
of 2-Yr. Coll. 
and Voc-Tech 
Clients 
(1973 State 
Rate 39%) 

785 

390 

2,280 

1,360 

910 

1,365 

2,000 

1,140 

1,540 

2,770 

12,125 

"High school graduates estimates by planning region from KECC 
1973. 



Planning 
Rcfkm 

REGION 


1 . 


Eft 1973 
High School 
Graduate* 

2,015 


REGION 




. . 1.006 


REGION 


3 


5,846 


REGION 


4 


. 3,486 


REGION 


5 


2,336 


REGION 


6 


3,502 


REGION 


i 


5,102 


REGION 


8 


2,925 


REGION 


9 


3,957 


REGION 


10 


7,106 


REGION 


11 


31,089 



Est. Number 
of 4-Yr.CoU. 
Clients 
(1973 Rate 
31%) 

625 

310 
1,820 
1,080 

725 
1,085 
1,580 

910 
1,225 
2,200 
9,640 



Eat 1989 

High School 
Graduates 

1,250 

760 

4,000 

2,250 

1,500 

2,300 

4,950 

1,790 

3,950 

5,650 

36,650 



Eat Number 
of 2-Yr. ColL 
and Voc-Tech 
Clknte 

490 

295 

1,560 „ 
875 
585 
900 

1,930 
700 

1,540 

2,200 
14,300 



Eat Number 

of 4-Yr.CoU. 



document. Projecting Institutional Enrollments, 



390 

235 
1,240 

700 

465, 

720 
1,535 

555 
1,245 
1,750 
11,360 

1973-1989, April 



TABLE 2 

A COMPARISON OF MINNESOTA POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
TO CARNEGIE RECOMMENDATIONS ON INSTITUTIONAL SIZE 



" 1973 *9W 

Minimum Maximum Below Within Above Below WJftto AbOTj 

5 000 47 6 0 47 6 



immunity Colleges 2,000 5,000 47 6 0 47 6 0 

Liberal Arts Colleges 1,000 2,500 18 15 2 0- 1 

Comprehensive Colleges— ... 5,000 10,000 5 2 0 4 2 u 

University ,^000 20,000 0 0 1 0 0 1 

^SECC pro'ieclio^; Projecting Institutional Enrollments. 1973-1989. April 1973. (Simulation 1) 

**Projecticr.s for individual private liberal arts colleges not made. 
♦♦•AVTTs included in community college line. 



TABLE 3 

INSTITUTIONS WITH ENROLLMENT BELOW 2000, 1000 AND 500 STUDENTS 

IN 1973, 1980 AND 1989 



Total 
I art. 

AVTIs (33) 

Junior Colleges ( 18 ) 

State Colleges (°> 

University < 5 > 

TOTAL 





2,000 






1.000 






500 




1973 


1980 


1989 


1973 


1980 


1989 


1973 


1980 


1989 


32 


32 


32 


25 


24 


29 


15 


13 


18 


13 


13 


13 


11 


11 


11 


3 


4 


9 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


3 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


48 


48 


49 


36 


36 


42 


18 


17 


27 
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siderably more expensive than operating another institution with larger enrollment. 
Such information is not useful, however, unless we know the programs that are 
being offered at both institutions. Even then, should it be fouad that the programs 
are the same and the costs are dissimilar with lower costs at the larger institution, 
the services provided to the community in the form of trained manpower and con- 
tinuing education and community service activities for business and industry in the 
surrounding area might be such that the benefits derived would outweigh the in- 
creased costs of maintaining the programs offered in the smaller institution. It is 
important, therefore, that considerations of consolidation and merger not be driven 
solely by enrollment criteria. Enrollment deals with input into the system and pro- 
vides little evidence of the services and output provided by post-secondary educa- 
tion. 

Similarly, state policies in regard to region ^M iomic development and popu- 
lation dispersal may warrant operating higher coS^rograms in order to encourage 
a more desirable distribution of the population in the state. Chart 7, for example, 
shows the distribution of high school graduates in 1985 as a per cent of 1970 high 
school graduates based on current migration patterns. It is evident that unless efforts 
are made to reverse present migration patterns, the population will be increasingly 
concentrated in" the greater metropolitan area. Unfortunately, not enough is known 
about the effect of post-secondary attendance or migration patterns. It might be 
hypothesized, however, that the area in which a person settles is highly influenced 
by the location of the post-secondary experience. Should this be accurate, overall 
state policy considerations could justify the expenditure of resources to maintain 
relatively higher cost programs with smaller enrollments in order to stabilize or 
reverse migration patterns. 

Nevertheless, the observation that the pool of high school graduates will 
decline in the years ahead which, based on current attendance patterns, would 
producer reduction in enrollment in post-secondary education, points to the need 
for policy research on the effects of the potential decline in order to develop alter- 
natives for dealing with identified problems. Included in this research should be 
an assessment of the other markets that post-secondary education can serve and 
of factors related to the effects on institutions that declining enrollment might 
produce. Equally relevant, however, is the need for a study of alternative mecha- 
nisms for dealing with declining enrollments. One possibility, of course, is to con- 
solidate or merge institutions. But until we understand more fully the services pro- 
vided by the institutions and until we have a better indication of the cost effective- 
ness of these institutions and the programs offered by the institutions, and until we 
know better the cost and quality consequences of enrollment decline, the conse- 
quences and desirability of these and other policy alternatives will not be clear. 
Other alternatives exist. It might be possible, for example, to limit enrollment in 
some institutions in order to encourage enrollment in other institutions in the state 
that are identified as areas for geographic regional development. It might be possible 
to identify areas of regional specialization and through this mechanism redefine 
the missions of selected institutions and provide programs that would both attract 
students to them and more adequately serve the regional needs. As the Commission 
pointed out in its report to the 1973 Legislature, the enrollment decline that is now 
projected for higher education will require adjustments on the part of institutions.* 
Similarly, research is necessary to determine both the effects of the possible decline 
on the institutions and programs and to develop effective statewide policies to 
provide a rational and orderly context for the adjustments. 

Among the issues that require further study are the following: 

( 1 ) What are the identifiable consequences of enrollment declines? 
How are institutional and program costs affected? What pro- 

•MinnesoU Higher Education Coordinating Commi$»ioo, Responding to Change: Report to the 
1973 Minnesota Legislature, (1973), p. xiv. 
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'Chart r»produc»d from Public Colham tnrollmnt in Mi.swoto i 
Changing Population Potfrn, 1970-1985. C«nt»r for Ufbon and 
Regional Affo.r», Univtrtity of Minn«»ota, 1973, p. 20. 
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grains, and what arc their characteristics that arc most severely 
affected? How is the scope of offerings affected over time? Is 
program or institutional quality affected? Is institutional flexi- 
bility reduced? 

(2) What institutional and program outputs can be identified and 
quantified? How are th*y related to regional and community 
needs? How do they relate to state plans for regional ard eco- 
nomic development? What publics are served by individual insti- 
tutions in the various regions? 

( 3) What policy alternatives exist? What would be the effects limit- 
ing enrollment at certain institutions; of establishing incentives 
for attendance at other institutions? What possibilities and poten* 
tials exist in specializing programs and missions of selected insti- 
tutions? What at the cost and programmatic advantages and 
disadvantages of selected merger or consolidation? What are the 
likely enrollment effects of merger? What possibilities exist for 
cost reduction and program specialization through the use of 
educational television? 

These and soil other questions emerge from a preliminary review of the avail- 
able data. Some are addressable through the ongoing and developing activities of 
the Commission, such as program review, budget review, and enrollment projections 
and simulations. As these are developed and implemented and as data become 
avaUable from these processes, the desirability and necessity of specific Commission 
action on the issue of new priorities for the establishment or merging of institutions 
will become more clear. 
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PART III 



IMPROVING COOPERATION 
IN POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 



As the Commission has sought to meet the changing post-high school education 
needs of its citizens in a steady-state environment through the development of 
improved planning capabilities, it has worked to expand cooperative efforts on 
several levels—interstate, regional, and inter-institutional. Both nationally and m 
Minnesota a variety of cooperative efforts such as consortia, pooled service plans, 
regional projects, reciprocal arrangements, and transfer agreements have been 
developed. Many experiments aimed at fostering cooperation have been initiated. 
As students have asked for more options in their programs, as budgets have become 
tighter and as competition for limited resources has increased, the benefits accruing 
from cooperative arrangements have become more apparent to policy makers. 
Successful cooperative projects have resulted in increased cost effectiveness, a 
reduction of duplicated services, greater efficiencies, and a larger number of 
services and opportunities available to students. In Minnesota, the Commission 
has worked to stimulate cooperative planning and to establish coordinating 
structures and mechanisms. Significant successes have occurred in many of these 
programs that have been implemented between neighboring states, among institu- 
tions in regions and between various institutiors. 

The Minnesota-Wisconsin Reciprocal Tuition Program serves as a model for 
other states to emulate in developing interstate cooperative programs. The agree- 
ment in effect since 1969-70, has enhanced opportunities of free choice for 
Minnesota and Wisconsin residents to attend institutions they believe can best meet 
their needs, to increase accessibility for residents of both states, and to facilitate 
interstate planning and cooperative efforts in offering high cost and highly special- 
ized programs. 
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Encouraged by the success of the reciprocity program and recognizing (he 
potential of expanded interstate agreements, the Commission in Part 111-9 recom- 
mends improved instructional prografn planning with Wisconsin, legislative action 
authorizing transfer of payments between Minnesota and North Dakota under an 
anticipated reciprocity agreement, and continued discussions with South Dakota 
and Iowa. In addition, the Commission explores the possibility of planning efforts 
with other Midwest states in programmatic areas, specifically optometry. And it 
recommends the negotiation of reciprocal student aid agreements with states in 
which a reciprocity program is in effect. 

Attempts to define and resolve social, economic, and educatiorutl problems on 
a regional basis in Minnesota have increased during the past biennium. The Com- 
mission has advocated planning mechanisms that will provide for cooperative 
assessments of area-wide needs in post -secondary education and develop strategies 
for meeting those needs. Moreover, the Commission has attempted to facilitate 
coordination of institutional efforts in meeting regional needs and has sought 
regional input into policy decisions on problems affecting post -secondary education 
on both regional and state levels. 

The 1973 Legislature directed the Commission to develop and administer three 
experimental regional projects aimed at improving the efficiency and effectiveness 
of post-secondary education in meeting regional needs through increased inter- 
institutional cooperation and coordination of programs and planning within a region. 

The section on cooperative regional planning describes the development of the 
projects and summarizes the activities at the three centers (Rochester, Wadena and 
Iron Range). In assessing the record to date, the Commission finds that although 
much has been accomplished, much more can be achieved to provide increased 
contributions to the citizens in the regions by continuation of the current framework. 
Thus, the Commission prioritizes several recommendations intended to improve 
regional coordination through the projects. Finally, the Commission considers a 
way to provide regional planning and coordination in areas of the state that are not 
included in one of the three existing regional projects. 

In 1973 the Legislature directed the Commission to encourage and expand 
sharing of facilities and course offerings through cross registration and other 
appropriate means between all public and private institutions. Even before this 
legislative charge the Commission had been working to develop the mechanisms 
and structures to provide the framework for accomplishing these objectives. The 
final section of this part on cooperative inter-institutional planning describes the 
varying degrees of progress that have occurred in cross registration and sharing of 
facilities through cooperative agreements, primarily within systems and among 
geographically proximate institutions. It emphasizes, however, that the three 
regional projects provide an excellent framework to encourage inter-institutional 
cooperation, cross registration and joint sharing of facilities both to meet immediate 
needs and to provide for long-range developments. And through this regional 
framework, substantial progress has been made. 
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From Independent Competition 
Totcord Cooperative Interdependence 



9. COOPERATIVE INTERSTATE PLANNING 
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Authorization to enter into reciprocity agreements with neighboring states was 
one of the first responsibilities assigned to the Higher Education Coordinating Com- 
mission by the Legislature. 1 This came as a result of the Legislature's recognition 
that opportunities for post-secondary education can extend beyond state boundaries 
and that historically state* tended to develop systems of post-secondary education 
unilaterally without regard to the post-secondary education facilities and programs 
in contiguous states. 

Since 1967 discussions have been initiated with appropriate agencies in Wis- 
consin North Dakota, South Dakota, and Iowa. An agreement has been in effect 
with Wisconsin since the 1969-70 academic year, and discussions continue with 
the other states in the hope of reaching some accord which will be mutually bene- 
ficial. Both the North Dakota Board of Higher Education and the Commission 
approved a set of principles for an agreement in the fall of 1974, and both states 
are optimistic a final agreement can be reached soon. 

The reciprocity agreement with Wisconsin is designed to improve accessibility 
of post-secondary opportunities for the residents of Minnesota and Wisconsin and 
to achieve improved effectiveness and economy in meeting post-secondary needs 
of the residents of both states through cooperative planning by the appropriate 
agencies in each state. This agreement has been continually improved and expanded 
until in 1973-74 it was possible for any resident of either Minnesota or Wisconsin 
to attend any public collegiate institution in either state at in-state tuition charges. 
For the first time, graduate students as well as undergraduate students are. included 
in the reciprocity program and the inclusion of students in vocational programs 
continues With an estimated 1,800 students from Minnesota and 90C students 
from Wisconsin participating during 1973-74, the Minnesota-Wisconsin Tuition 
Reciprocity Program is broader than any other in the country and is frequently cited 
as a national model for interstate educational cooperation. 1 



SSS £^S.°Jng Common. State of Wiscoosia Higher Educa- 

tionaJAidi Board, Minnesota-Wisconsin Public Higher Education Reciprocity Agreement 
1974-75 
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Improved Instructional Program Planning with Wisconsin 

Despite this success, however, tte full potential of reciprocity has not been 
achieved and many opportunities for improved interstate cooperation and planning 
are yet to be realized* To date reciprocity efforts have focused on the expansion 
of financial accessibility to educational programs in institutions outside of Minne- 
sota through the elimination of out-of-state tuition charges. A supplemental benefit 
derived from reciprocity is the potential for minimizing the expansion or develop- 
ment of expansive programs that are available in a state with which tuition reci- 
procity has been negotiated. In this context, the current Minnesota-Wisconsin reci- 
procity agreement includes the provision of spaces for Wisconsin residents to study 
veterinary medicine at the University of Minnesota enabling the phased expansion 
of the University's program and eliminating the necessity of developing a veterinary 
medicine program in Wisconsin. Although not yet identified, it is probable that 
other opportunities are available to eliminate unnecessary program duplication in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin institutions. 

The Commission proposes daring the next btentun to expand 
efforts to develop effective initi slate planing wen h an! una with appro- 
priate agencies in Wisconsin that wffl lead to Improved tartmctional 
program planning and development hi port secondary h stkntl on s in 
each slate. R art k nla r emphasis wffl be directed toward Improved 

^ coordination in program planning and development at tnrttntion* on 

* the borders of the two states* 

Other Opportunities for Cooperative Interstate Planning 

The opportunities for cooperative interstate planning are not limited to those 
states 'vith which Minnesota has a tuition reciprocity agreement, however. States 
have educational needs that sometimes cannot be justified on the basis of manpower 
demand within the state itself. Minnesota is no exception, and an example was cited 
in a recommendation to the 1973 Legislature regarding the needs of optometry 
education in the state. Although manpower projections of optometrists in Minne- 
sota indicate a demand greater than that which is likely to be supplied, the differ- 
ential was not of sufficient magnitude to justify an institution in Minnesota for this 
purpose alone. Other states in the Midwest are in a similar circumstance in the 
same programmatic area and several efforts are underway to develop an interstate 
compact for optometry. 

To farfihnte the planning efforts of the Commission hi this regard, 
authorization is leqnested from the LegUntere to pome the develop- 
ment of an interstate agreement for the edncatkm of optometrists 
either throngh contracting for spnees In n program to be developed In 
another state or fhrongh obtaining contract for apneas In a program 
to be developed in Minnesota. 

Additional progress can also be made in expanding accessibility to educational 
programs in states other than Wisconsin. For two successive sessions the North 
Dakota Legislature has come close to approving a tuition reciprocity agreement 
with Minnesota. Once again, there is considerable optimism that an agreement can 
be achieved with North Dakota in the upcoming session. In November 1974, both 
the North Dakota Board of Higher Education and die Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission approved the following set of principles to guide formu- 
lation of a final agreement: 

Principles for Minnesota-North Dakota Reciprocity Agreement 

I. Goals. Goals of the agreement should be: 

A. To increase service to the residents of both states. 

B. To improve effectiveness of the total post-secondary education efforts 
of both states. 
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C. To achieve economy of effort in meeting comprehensive post-secondary 
education needs of the residents of both states. 

n. Objectives. The objectives of the agreement should be: 

A. To enhance the opportunity of free choice for Minnesota and North 
Dakota residenti to attend those institutions which they believe can 
best meet their needs without regard to the side of the border on which 
the institution is located. 

B. To increase accessibility of the post-secondary education opportunities 
for Minnesota and North Dakota residents. 

C To facilitate interstate planning and cooperative effort in meeting the 
needs of residents of both states for high-cost and highly specialized 
programs. 

in Fopoacs of the Agreement The specific purposes of the agreement 
should be mutually to continue to improve the post-secondary education 
advantages of residents of Minnesota and North Dakota through greater 
availability and accessibility of posfcsecondary education opportunities and 
to achieve improved effectiveness and. economy in meeting the post-secon- 
dary education needs of Minnesota and North Dakota residents through 
cooperative planning and effort by two neighboring states. 

IV Natare of the Agreement Purposes of the agreement shoild be accom- 
plished through granting students entrance to post-secondary institutions 
in the neighboring state according to the same terms, conditions and fees 
which govern entrance to those institutions by residents of vbe state m 
which the institutions are located. To the fullest extent that spaw is avail- 
able Minnesota residents should be afforded the opportunity Ji; attend 
state institutions in North Dakota on the same basis that North Dakota 
residents attend these institutions and North Dakota residents should be 
offered the opportunity to attend state institutions in Minnesota on the 
same basis that Minnesota residents attend these institutions. 

V. Scope of the Agreement The agreement should be comprehensive as 
follows: 

A All persons who qualify as residents of Minnesota and North Dakota 
for purposes of higher education under laws and regulations of the 
state of residence should be eligible to attend a state institution as a 
student in the neighboring state under the agreement 

B All state institutions of post-secondary education in Minnesota and 
North Dakota should be included under the agreement and should be 
available to residents of the neighboring state in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement. 

C There should be no restrictions on the number of students from 
either state who may participate in post-secondary education under 
the agreement. 

VI Specialized Program*. The agreement should assure a specified number 
' oTVMceTfor qualified residents of the state of North Dakota in certain 

specialized professional programs at the University of Minnesota. 

VII Equity. Equity for the two states participating under the agreement 
should be achieved through a reimbursement procedure as follows: 

A Each state shall certify to the other state the number of undergraduate, 
graduate and professional students who were registered for each 
academic term, including summer session, under the agreement. 
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B. The designated representatives of the two states shall agree on a cost 
factor based on the average amount of state support per student and 
by level. 

C The amount of reimbursement to each student from the oth: * state 
shall be determined by formula which takes into account the Dumber 
of students participating under the agreement in each state by level 
of instruction and the agreed upon cost factor by level. 

I). The state with the greater net reimbursement balance shall be re- 
imbursed by the other state. 

E. Any payment made under this agree mcnt shall be made to the agency 
or fund determined by the state receiving the payment and any alloca- 
tion of funds to institutions to meet instructional costs associated with 
the agreement or for any other purpose shall be the responsibility of 
each respective state. 

VIII Administration. The agreement should be administered as follows: 

A. The state agencies responsible for administering this agreement co- 
operatively in the respective states shall be the State of Minnesota 
Higher Education Coordinating Commission and the State of North 
Dakota Board of Higher Education. 

B. The administering agency in the student's state of claimed residency 
will be responsible for determining the student's eligibility under the 
agreement as a resident of that state. 

C. The designated representatives of each of the two states responsible 
for implementation, certification of the students participating under the 
agreement, determination of cost factors and calculating reimburse- 
ment shall be the chief executive officers of tne two administering 
agencies. 

D. Determinations on qualifications for admission to institutions and/or 
programs, and the availability of space in programs, except for spaces 
assured under this agreement, shall be the responsibility of institutions 
included under the agreement 

IX Duration of the Agreement The agreement should be continuous begin- 
ning with the 1975-76 academic year and should be reviewed annually and 
modified at any time upon mutual agreement of both parties to the agree- 
ment representing the respective states. 

In anticipation of a final agreement this year, the Commission recom- 
mends that die 1975 Minnesota Legislator* take action authorizing 
the transfer of payments between Minnesota and North Dakota in 
accordance with the proposed agreement 

Efforts to negotiate an agreement w'th Iowa and South Dakota are largely 
contingent upon legislative initiatives that as of yet are unrealized. 

Nevertheless, the Commission proposes to continue discussions with 
South Dakota and Iowa in an effort to improve availability and 
accessibility of post-secondary education opportunities to Minnesota 
residents through reciprocity agreements with neighboring states. 

As reciprocity agreements are expanded, accessibility to out-of-state educa- 
tional program* is increased but not proportionately for all Minnesota residents, 
Tuition represents only a portion of the cost of post-secondary education, and for 
those students from low income families the other costs (room, board, books and 
supplies, and incidentals) frequently provide a barrier that excludes them from 
post-secondary education. For Minnesota residents attending Minnesota institutions 
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this barrier is overcome through the financial assistance provided in the state 
scholarship and grant programs* Because state scholarship and grant funds aic 
restricted to use at Minnesota institutions, however, they are not available to low 
income students desiring to attend a Wisconsin institution under the reciprocity 
program. Students from low income families are at a disadvantage and their 
accessibility to out-of-state educational programs through the reciprocity program 
is restricted. 

To provide more equitable access to low income students in the 
reciprocity program the Commission recommends that the 1975 
Legislature authorize the Commission to negotiate reciprocal student 
aid agreements with those states with which a tuition reciprocity 
agreement with Minnesota exists. 
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Toteard Improving Efficiency and Effectiveness 
of Post-Secondary Education in Regions 



10 COOPERATIVE REGIONAL PLANNING 



The resurgence of generalized interest in regionalism has been paralleled in 
post-secondary education by increased interest in inter-institutional activities. Al- 
though the two trends share much in common, they are not synonymous and the 
distinctions between them arc significant for planning and coordination in post- 
secondary education. 

The recent developments in regionalism have been characterized by efforts to 
decentralize decision making to a moderately sized geographical or population 
density unit, to better coordinate services within each region, and attempt to 
encourage greater involvement of the citizens of the region in planning and opera- 
tion?: activities which affect them. As corporate citizens of their respective regions 
and as important elements of the matrix of human services within the regions, 
institutions are and should continue to be involved in the dcve.jpmcnt of their 
regions. 

Inter-institutional activities have been increasing in form and number as studen 
have demanded more options and as institutions have felt varying degrees of tigi, 
budgets* Consortia, pooled services, transportation links, transfer agreements, and 
many other forms are common both nationally and in Minnesota, While geographic 
proximity Va frequent factor in the development of inter-institutional arrangements, 
it should not be a sine qua non. Nor should the interest in inter-institutional 
development create a further erosion of the distinctions among institutions. Rather, 
the diversity among Minnesota post-secondary educational institutions constitutes 
a source of great strength which must be protected and fostered. When inter- 
institutional planning and programming offer the potential of enhanced opportunity, 
increased cost effectiveness, or improved service to the community, then such 
efforts arc both justified and worthy of encouragement. 

Challenge from the 1973 Legislature 

The 1973 Legislature issued a challenge to the Higher Education Coordinating 
Commission and to institutions of post-secondary education to determine whether 
improvements in efficiency and effectiveness in meeting regional needs could be 
accomplished through increased inter-institutional cooperation and coordination 
of programs and planning within a specific geographical region. 1 In response to the 
legislative mandate thr^e experimental regional post-secondary planning and 
coordination projects were established in Rochester, Wadena, and the Iron Range. 



l Lmws of Minnesota 1973, Chapter 768, Section 14, Subdivision 7. 
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All became opeiational between September 1973 and May of 1974 and continue 
in their activities with the cooperation and participation of nearly all of the post- 
secondary institutions within those three regions. 

In accordance with the enabling legislation and the guidelines provided by the 
Commission, the regional projects have been charged with five major objectives. 
The legislation assumed that a number of residents within these regions have needs 
and desires for post-secondary education which were not previously being met, and 
thus the projects are attempting to improve the accessibility to all levels of post- 
secondary education for these citizens. Given the possibility that institutional efforts 
may be duplicative or overlap in some areas, the projects arc requested to identify 
and eliminate any unwarranted duplication of effort within their respective regions. 
In accordance with the statewide objective of facilitating more effective use of 
existing post-secondary education facilities and resources, the project coordinators 
arc attempting to focus these institutional resource^ in ways to better meet regional 
needs The regional projects are also designed to provide more effective liaison 
between regional planning and coordination in post-secondary education with 
other regional planning and coordination activities and agencies. Finally, the 
regional coordinators are attempting to explore the means for accomplishing 
increased inter-institutional cooperative efforts in meeting articulated local and 
regional needs. 

The activities of each regional project are guided by a local task force composed 
of leaders from the community or communities within the region and representatives 
of each of the participating post-secondary institutions. The task forces have been 
instrumental in selecting center staff, identifying priorities among regional needs, 
setting specific objectives to be accomplished within each ye*r, and generally 
providing a forum within which increased communication and planning may occur 
Each project is staffed with at least one professional staff coordinator with an 
office located in donated space by one of the participating post-secondary institu- 
tions. A major function of the coordinators is to assist in translating the identifiable 
needs of the community to those institutions which arc best able to respond in the 
. ,im of instructional offerings or services and to assist in program development 
to meet these needs. This role involves a knowledge and use of the planning process. 
- sensitivity to the methods of coordination, and the ability to establish woiking 
relationships with the many constituencies within the communities they arc 
attempting to serve 

Snmnury of the Regional Project Experiences 

Although the regional projects have been functioning for only a few months, a 
number of generalizations can be supported from this limited experience. In each 
of the three regions there is ample evidence to indicate that the community response 
to the existence of the centers and their objectives has been favorable. Individuals 
in substantial numbers are calling or visitini the offices for information or advice. 
Groups of citizens, business and union representatives, and educational personnel 
are identifying needs which they wish to be met. 

The participating post-secondary institutions have been generally responsive, 
particularly when it has been possible to stimulate their self-interest or identify 
common objectives. Among the three regional projects there are nearly 40 institu- 
tions which are actively participating. In the two regions where activities began in 
the fall of 1973, five institutions have excelled in their leadership and willingness 
to take common risks: Winona State College, College of St. Teresa, Bemidji State 
College, FergiiS Falls Community College, and Wadena AVTT. 

The advisory task forces have performed extremely well as bridges, catalysts, 
and interpreters for institutions and communities. The combination of institutional 
and community leadership at this level appears effective and the dialogues which 
arc continuing are substantive and genuine. 
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Student response haj> been varied but generally positive. As might be antici- 
pated in attempting to sort through the varied procedures of a multi-institutional 
effort, some students continue to encounter procedural difficulties, but there is a 
framework within which to resolve these problems and progress is being made 
continually. Examples include questions pertaining to eligibility for veterans bene- 
fits and financial aid programs, prior agreement on transfer of credit, scheduling 
conflicts and course sequence needs. The same generalizations pertain to coordinated 
program planning and there are an increasing number of examples of more than 
two institutions cooperatively determining the nature, content, and style of delivery 
of services within a specific community. As had been hoped, course offering appear 
to show a greater tendency of meeting enrollment expectations when both the 
community and institutions are involved in planning for specific needs. 

The regional coordinators have been effective in building new relationships, in 
developing working agreements, in stimulating community action and dialogue, and 
generally in spurring institutions into different and accelerated activity. They have 
found a number of institutional leaders willing to take risks when the coordinators 
could make a persistent case or document unmet needs. However, it must be 
emphasized that risk capital is apparently low in each of the three regions, thereb} 
limiting the nature and type of risks whieti may be undertaken. 

In summary, the experience of the past few months in the three regional projects 
has demonstrated that inter-institutional planning and cooperation is a delicate, 
insecure, and variable process. To succeed, this process requires both encourage- 
ment and in some cases painful stimulation. The record of the past year and one-half 
should stand on its own. Continuation and expansion of the prevailing tempo in all 
three regions will bear increased contributions for the citizens of these regions in the 
immediate future. 

A summary of the formal educational activities during the academic year 
1973-74 appear* in Table 1 and tor the fall of 1974, in Table 2. Perhaps the best 
way to interpret these tables is to assume that they are indicative of both community 
and institutional responses to the opportunities which have been created and 
enhanced under the aegis of the regional centers. 

Table 1 

SUMMARY OF OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THREE REGION AI^ AREAS IN J973-1974 



Regional Headcount Courts Communities 

Area Registrations Offered Served 

Wadena 852 47 15 

Rochester 1.500 200+ 1 

Iron Range 85 4 4 

Fable 2 

SUMMARY OK OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THREE REGIONAL AREAS FOR FALL 1974 

Regional Headcount Courses < immunities 

Area Registrations Offered Served 

Wadena 232 20 6 

Rochester 2.782 169 1 

Iron Range 387 18 _ 6 



With the establishment of the three regional projects in Rochester, Wndena, 
and the Iron Range, the residents of the three regions have experienced significant 
increases in post-secondary education opportunities offered locally and increased 
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transferability of credit among participating institutions, The institutions in the 
regions have substantially improved the nature and extent of coordinated planning 
for programs offered in the community and several inter-institutional programs are 
in the planning stages. Although much has been accomplished in 18 months, more 
could be achieved by a continuation of these experiments within the current 
framework. 

Improvement of Regional Coordination Through Regional Projects 

With regard to the improvement of regional coordination through regional 
projects, the Commission recommends the following in order of priority; 

The Commission recommends that the state continue to provide 
coordination expenses for the three existing regional projects (Iron 
Range, Rochester, Wadena) and that pablk and private institutions 
be requested to continue their cooperation with these projects. To 
sustain planning and coordination activities, an appropriation of 
$150,000 for 1976 and $150,000 for 1977 Is requested. Costs to* 
institutional cooperation and services should be assumed to be part 
of the request of participating institutions. 

As currently organized and funded, the regional projects are functioning a& 
catalysts in planning and brokers for services. To offer the opportunity for en- 
hanced planning and programming, some incentive funds are needed. As indicated 
above, developmental funds in institutional budgets are in short supply and 
competition for them is increasing. Within existing budgets, the regional projects 
have no risk capital. As a result, there are a number of needed program experiment* 
which a;e delayed or not conducted, there is no way to experiment with varying 
tuition schedules, and there is no provision for contracting for unique or special 
services even wh*n the need is clearly identified. In addition, the ability to attract 
public and private grants is impaired by Jie unavailability of matching funds 
Through the use of discretionary development funrf' approaches, additional 
resouices could be flexibly applied to respond in any of the regional areas to actual 
coordinated program development or to contract for nectary services not directh 
available in the region or from the public sector. 

Thus, the Commission recommends that a discretionary development 
fond be established for the purpose of making selective investments 
through the regional projects in the following: program experimenta- 
tion, equalization of student costs, contracting for special or unique 
services, development of Inter-institutional programs, and meeting 
matching requirements for public and private grants. To Initiate and 
sustain planning and implementation of this discretionary fund, an 
appropriation of $25,000 in 1976 and $25,000 fat 1977 is requested* 

Wuhin each of the three regions currently served by regional projects, significant 
progress has been made in the transfer and acceptance of credit among participating 
institutions. To best stvc the needs of current and prospective students in these 
regions this progress oust be continued and enhanced; in those regions where 
crrrcnt initiatives are being made through institutional efforts, encouragement and 
support must be offered for a continuation of this process. 

Thus, the ' ommLvsion recommends that institutions participating in 
regional experimental projects be encouraged to continue expansion 
of the transferability and acceptance of credits earned from offerings 
nnder the aegfe nf the projects. 

Continuing envelopment < f the three existing experimental projects will provide 
the mechanism itcessary to facilitate (1) Liter institutional cooperation, (2) 
coordination of institutional efforts in meeting regional needs, (3) cooperative 
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avscssmcnt of needs and development of delivery strategies to meet needs, (4) 
improved communication among institutions within a region and between institu- 
tions and citizens of an area, (5) relating regional post-secondary education devel- 
opments to other planning and coordinating efforts, and (6) providing regional 
input into the larger planning process for post-secondary education. 

Regional Efforts for the Remainder of the State 

The absence of regional projects for the remainder of the state makes less 
certain the extent to which these functions can be accomplished. The fact of the 
matter is that progress toward inter-institutional cooperation, regional coordination, 
and regional input into the statewide planning process comes slowly without 
appropriate mechanisms, attention, and effort. 

The Commission recognized the need for regional efforts throughout the state 
in its report to the 1973 Legislature and proposed to initiate action to meet the 
needs for regional planning structures. The statement to the 1973 Legislature was 

as follows: 

As a means of facilitating increased inter-institutional dialogue and 
cooperation, the Commission proposes to establish regional advisory 
committees throughout the state. These regional advisory panels would 
offer the probability of developing a forum for the discussion of unique 
area problems and the alternatives available for solving them. The 
committees would also serve as an additional body to articulate the 
need* of the area to neighboring regions and statewide agencies. 1 

Lack of resources for regional activities has curtailed Commission efforts to 
proceed effectively. The Commission did sponsor five regional conferences through- 
out the state within the past year in order to initiate communications among institu- 
tions within areas, to facilitate communication between the Commission and 
institutions and citizens of the regions, and to focus attention on regional need*. 
While these conferences may have represented an appropriate and feeble beginning, 
'hey did not provide adequate mechanisms for addressing regional planning needs. 

In view of the importance of facilitating inter-institutional cooperation 
and regional input into the state post-secondary education planning 
process, the Commission recommends that the 1975 Legislature 
provide an appropriation of $30,000 for Fiscal Year 1976 and 
$40,000 for Fiscal Year 1977 to establish operational regional ad- 
visory committees and related mechanisms for facilitating regional 
planning and coordination of post-secondary education In those areas 
of the state which are not included in one of the three existing 
regional projects. 

Minnesota Higher hduc.ition Coordinating ( ommi\»wn, Rrifonding to ( Hange Report to 
/v7? Minnr\oi<i ieghhtture (1973) p. 60 
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II. COOPERATIVE INTER-INS YITUTIONAL PLANNING 



The 1973 Legislature directed the Commission to "take the necessary steps to 
encourage and expand the sharing of facilities and course offerings, through cross 
registration or other approprii j means, between all public and private institutions 
of higher learning in Minnesota." 1 Although the foundation for Commission 
response preceded this directive from the Legislature, the Commission did initiate 
a statewide study of transfer problems in an effort to improve student movement 
among post-secondary institutions. (For a separate report see Part 1-3: "Transfer" 
p. 21.) In addition, the Commission developed and implemented three experi- 
mental regional projects during this biennium designed to encourage, among other 
objectives, improved inter-institutional cooperation and increased sharing of 
facilities and course offerings. \ 

* 

An earlier repon by aie Commission on cooperative programs in Minnesota 
post-secondary education indicated that although there werej several established 
cooperative arrangements operating with varying degrees of Recess in Minnesota 
institutions, most instances of the inter-institutional cooperation involved either 
institutions' within a single system or institvtions located in lose geographical 
proximity. 1 

Examples of cooperation and cross registration within systems included the 
Community College's Cooperative Education in Human Services and the State 
College's Common Market Student Exchange Program. Cross registration and 
sharing of facilities were found available through cooperative agreements among 
geographically proximate institutions in seven areas of the state: Moorhead, 
Duluth/Suoerior, St. Cloud, Minneapolis/St. Paul, Northfield, Mankato/St. Peter 
and Winona. Conditions varied widely in determining how much cross registration 
a student could do. i 



'J^jh j of Mir. 'soi a n VTfchapier 768, Section 14, Subdivision 8. 

-Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating CoinmiKion, Planning Report 10. Cooperative 
Programs in Minnesota Post-^roruiary Educational Institution. ( 1973). 
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Administrative leaders of Si. John's University — College of St. Benedict, and 
the College of St. Catherine — College of St. Thomas have taken important steps 
to open the entire curriculum of each institution to students of cooperating iastitu- 
tions. For instance, a student enrolled in the College of St. Bi nedict may major in 
any program offered at St. John s. Students enrolled in St, John's may major in any 
program offered hy the College of St Benedict. The College of St, Catherine and 
St. Thomas have a similar agreement. But the most common arrangement was to 
allow one course registration in another institution each quarter or semester uith 
the consent of both institutional departments. In 1971-72 an estimated 2,314 
students *erc involved in cross registration programs. 

An example of what can be done in cooperative programming is cvideut in the 
achievements of five private colleges in the Twin Cities metropolitan area: Augs- 
burg, Hamlinc, Macalestcr, St. Catherine's and St. Thomas. An Office of Inter* 
College Cooperation exists to develop and coordinate a variety of cooperative 
programs for the five participating colleges. 

Mechanism for Effective Joint Planning and Programming 

These instances of cooperative planning and programming indicated to the 
Commission that considerable potential for the sharing of facilities among post 
secondary institutions existed. The challenge was to establish mechanisms that 
would stimulate institutions to work together to focus on the needs of citizens in 
their region. While all Minnesota post-secondary institutions had demonstrated a 
sense of responsibility for meeting needs of the residents in the area in which it 
was located, there was less evidence of an effective sense of joint rcsponsibilit} 
among institutions in the same area to serve that area through cooperative programs 
Similarly, except in those instances where attention was focused on establishing 
new institutions, planning activities generally were related to systemwide and 
statewide concerns or individual institution concerns rather than to area conce ns 
The fault lay not with the institutions nor with the lack of perceptible area nee Js. 
Instead, the problem derived from the absence of any structure or mechanism to 
enable institutions to jointly and cooperatively address regional needs through 
effective joint planning and programming. 

Ihc Commission recommended the initiation of a regional planning effort for 
post-secondary education to the 1973 Legislature, and it responded by directing 

The Commission to establish three experimental regional project* as reported in 
fart 111-10 

Ktforts of Regional Projects to Promote Inter-Institutional Cooperation 

\ ach regional project (Rochester, Wadena. Iron Range) has developed in a 
lightly different way and at a different nace reflecting the differential needs that 
existed in each region But a!! have manned to establish important understandings 
and agreements that have provid d a foundation for immediate progress and lor 
long range development Examples of progress follow 

1 Haeh participating institution from the beginning has provided a repre- 
sentative to participate in the discussion and in the planning of the project 
resulting in a commitment to joint planning and programming h a way 
that far exceeded any previous attempts in each of the regions. This has 
resulted in a commitment to discussion of program development and 
planning at their early stages which provides for effective interaction 
with people external to the home institutions before ideas and plans have 
become crystalizcd. 

2 Joint programs have been developed irvolving the participation of more 
than one institution at 'xuh the graduate and the undergraduate level 



?. Institutions have cooperated to develop a day-care center u. provide 
support services to prospective students in the region. 

4. Institutions have cooperated to prepare proposals of externa! funding ot 
the project. 

5. Institutions have cooperated in providing for the joint advising of students 
which has resulted in referring students to other institutions for classes 
and degree programs that appear to be more appropriate to the student 
objectives. 

6. Classes have been scheduled jointly to avoid unwarranted duplicaticn. 

7. Classroom space and instructional equipment are shared among the 
various institutions. 

8. Special arrangements have been made for the transfer of credit so that all 
credit earned at one of the participating institutions will be transferable 
to programs in each of the other participating institutions. 

9. Institutions have cooperated toward administrative arrangements for the 
mutually shared procedures with enrollments and programs at different 
instructional institutions, 

10. Institutions have worked out arrangements to share staff on different 
projects or for different programs. 

Although not all of the examples cited above have occurred in alt the regional 
projects, some have be accomplished in each of the regions. The various examples 
cited above indicate the substantial progress being made through the regional 
projects to provide a basic framework that encourages inter-institutional coopera- 
tion, cross registration, and joint sharing of facilities both to meet immediate needs 
ind to provide for longer range developments that will enable the combination of 
institutions located in each region to work cooperatively to meet citizens needs. 

Progress made in the three regional centers is further evident by looking at the 
number of hcadcount legislations, courses offered, and communities served. In 
1973-74 the Wadena center had 852 persons registered for 47 courses offered in 
IS communities. Rochester had 1,500 persons registered for more than 200 courses 
..flered and the Range center h:.d 85 persons registered for four courses offered in 
four communities 

For the fall of 1974 Wadena had 232 persons registered for 20 courses offered 
in six communities. Rochester had 2,782 persons registered for 169 courses and 
the Range Center had 387 persons registered for 1 8 courses offered in 6 communities. 

Although each of these hcadcount registrations does not represent a specific 
example of cross registration (50 per cent would be a reasonable estimate) it is 
probable that without the intcr-institi Monal mechanism for developing-the programs 
in which the students noted above arc enrollc*. very few of these registrations 
would have in fact occurred. 

Through the continued effo ;s of the existing regional centers and through the 
further development of regional planning activities in the other areas of the state, 
the Commission is convinced that further progress can be in. de in the enhancement 
of inter-institutional cooperation and the joint sharing of facilities in post-secondary 
education in Minnesota. The key to success, however, is clearly contingent upon 
the establishment of appropriate structures and mechanisms which provide the 
necessary framework to enable institutions and area residents to work together to 
join^y chart a path for program development to serve unmet needs in the regions. 
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PART IV 



IMPROVING THE USE OF THE STATE S 
POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION RESOURCES 



As post-secondary education struggles with a variety of problems in the fact 
of increased demands for accountability and an erosion of confidence in it, questions 
arise whether the enterprise can adapt to changing needs and effectively cofe with 
uncertainties of the future. Yet the state possesses an enormous reservoir of talent 
and resources in post-secondary education, and for more than a century it has 
successfully applied them toward meeting new challenges. The Minnesota post- 
secondary education system, which includes o broad range of high-quality public 
and private institutions, is nationally recognized for its instructional, research, and 
service resources available to citizens and communities. 

Historically, the institutions have demonstrated a commitment to using their 
resources for public service. Many dedicated faculty members have devoted much 
)f their time to extend institutional resources beyond the campus and into the 
community. In the section on public service the Commission reviews the institu- 
tional efforts and the stimulation for them; and it examines the role of faculty 
members in public service activities. The Commission recommends that the histori- 
cal commitments to public service within the mission of post-secondary institutions 
be reaffirmed and that the improvement and enhancement of this aspect of institu- 
tional activity be a primary objective. In making this recommendation, the Com- 
mission cites the need for the develop*nent oj a comprehensive state policy 
pertaining to the structure, financing, and delivery of public services. It points out 
that while a policy is being developed, a need exists foi an interim arrangement to 
enable institutions to continue their service. 
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Besides the vast public system of post-secondary education in Minnesota, the 
uate has been fortunate to have a high quality private post-secondary sector to 
draw on as a valuable resource. In 1971 the Legislature, concluding that it was in 
the long-range interest of the state to contribute to the continued viability of the 
private post-secondary education sector, passed a Private College Contract Program 
providing payments to the colleges as an incentive to serve increased numbers of 
state residents, including additional residents from low income families. In Part 
IV -13 the Commission recommends that the Legislature reaffirm the principle that 
a vital private system of colleges and universities is essential to a balanced system 
of post-secondary education and to the maintenance of pluralistic opportunities 
for residents vf the state. But it explains that changing circumstances in society 
and post-secondary education have affected both public and private : nstitutions; 
therefore, it outlines a shift in emphasis in the program that will encourage private 
colleges to continue the present level of service to Minnesota residents and to con- 
tinue to serve students from low income families. 

Within the various public and private imtitutions, the state possesses an ex- 
tensive collection of learning resources that it can make available to citizens through- 
out the state. The section on the Minnesota Interlibrary Telecommunication Ex- 
change Program (M1NITEX) describes what is considered one of the most effective 
inter-library networks in the country and one that is often cited as a model for the 
nation. The program exemplifies what can be achieved by making state resources 
accessible to a large number of citizens through cooperative planning and decision- 
making. The low operating cost, overall efficiency, and comprehensiveness of serv- 
ices, resources, and participation have stimulated more growth and improvement 
in the program since it was first funded by the 1971 Legislature. The Commission 
reviews the history of the program, its accomplishments, and its goals. Finally, the 
Commission proposes several recommendations in order that continuing service 
be provided under M IN IT EX and that it be further developed during the next 
biennium. 

The state s post-secondary education institutions possess a broad range of 
education 1 technologies (Cable TV. FM radio, computers, newspapers., film 
libraries, etc.) which night be used to sene large numbers of citizens. For several 
\ears the state has funded an inter-institutional instructional television program. In 
Part IV- 15 the Commission discusses the potential uses of the available educational 
technologies, and it says mat the efforts now being made are generally uncoordinated 
and underfinanced. Also, the Commission summarizes the recent update study 
assessing the inter-institutional instructional television program, and it finds that 
the current program is not achieving sufficient results to justify continued support 
in its current form. Based on its assessments, the Commission recommends an 
appropriation in order to focus on assessing the broader use of television and other 
mass media for delivering post-secondary education to a larger population of the 
state than served now. 

In a final section the Commission looks at the Statewide Testing Program. The 
Commission explains that the currem test hqs not proved effective in adapting to 
changing circumstances in post-secondary education. It notes that the establishment 
of a committee by the Commission to provide recommendations regarding the 
nature of statewide assessment, the goals for a statewide assessment program, and 
possible strategies for financing and administering it would help resolve the diffi- 
culties , Ang encountered. The Commission concludes with a statement indicating 
its willingness to assume responsibility for the program contingent upon the intent 
and landing of the Legislature. 
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Toward Pout-Secondary Education Leadership 
in Community Development 



12. PUBLIC SERVICE 



The charters or statement, uf purpose for most institutions of post-secondary 
education include references to public service functions and responsibilities. It is 
apparent that Minnesota residents expect that institutions will continue to apply 
their expertise and resources in common efforts to identify- problems and meet 
community needs. Varied institutional efforts in the past have served to dem- 
onstrate the presence of creative, imaginative, and socially sensitive faculty mem- 
bers willing to extend the educational resources beyond traditional campus 
boundaries. The relative successes of the past should not impede an objective as- 
sessment of the challenges unanswered, but should instead serve as a reservoir of 
encouragement for the improvement and extension of needed services. 

If the recommended distinctions are made among the different forms of credit 
and non-credit instruction, it is possible to adopt a generic definition for public 
and community service activities. These terms should be used to describe those 
activities directed toward the benefit of the community, identified groups or 
organizations, and individual* These activities are not part of a degree curriculum 
but rather include such services as conferences and institutes, advisory service*, 
radio and television programming, and cooperative extension service. The primary 
objective is to provide needed services to those groups, individuals, and agencies 
outside the institution. 

The existence of federal Title I Higher Education A :t (HEA) funds has pro- 
vided an important and continuing catalyst for community services in Minnesota. 
In nine fiscal years this program has made available more than $1.6 million to 
participating institutions in the state. Importantly, the program has provided the 
opportunity for many institutions with minimal community service budgets to en- 
gage in programming designed to increase institutional capacity for public service 
and at the same time answer some service needs. 

The allocation of state resources for public services has been substantial and 
has been primarily directed to the University of Minnesota. It must also be noted 
that a number of services are supported from other sources or purchased directly 
bv the consuming agency or organization. 

Xm. 
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While it should be apparent that every institution does not have the capability 
to respond effectively to each need within the community it serves, each institution 
does represent some special as well as general capability and collectively the in- 
stitutions of post-secondary education in Minnesota represent an enormous eser- 
voir of talent and resources. 

Therefore, the Commission recommends that the historical commit- 
ments to poblk service within the missions of post-secondary institu- 
tions be reaffirmed and that the improvement and enhancement of 
this aspect of institutional activity be a primary objective In the next 
biennhim. 

Each time public service activ'ies are evaluated, one of the most prominent 
findings is that faculty member have no real incentives to participate in public 
service activities except their persona) inclinations. In fact, it is commonly rec- 
ognized that most promotional systems give little recognition to public service 
activities unless one outcome is a research paper or some other evidence of scholar- 
ly activity. In some instances there are pecuniary benefits to be derived, but it is 
not uncommon for faculty receiving compensation to be criticized for moonlighting 
or raiding the treasury. One of the obvious results of this situation is that many 
of the finest services of local faculty are purchased by out-of-state communities and 
agencies, thereby avoiding unfavorable feedback. 

In recognition of the real and potential service resources resident in 
the faculties of Minnesota post-secondary institutions, the Commis- 
sion recommends that legitimate public service activities be rec- 
ognized as an Integral part of faculty responsibility and concomitant- 
ly a serious factor In promotion and salary decisions. 

Current funding for public service is derived from a variety of sources in- 
cluding state, federal, and private (both individual and group). Funding mechan- 
isms include direct appropriations, special appropriations, special and general 
grants, contracts for services, and direct client charges for services. Due to the 
wide spectrum of types of public services and variance in the costs of delivery, it 
is probable that a variety of financing methods will and should continue to exist. 
Nevertheless, there is a need for the development of comprehensive state policy 
pertaining to the structure, financing, and delivery of public and cooperative 
services. 

To make it pov.ible for institutions to continue community service activities 
which have been evaluated as worthy and needed, interim arrangement* must be 
sought. The Commission has considered direct additions to institutional budgets, 
special appropriations by project, direct appropriations to clientele, and other pos- 
sible schemes. The tentative assessment is that while each of these approaches has 
potential merit, they should be carefully considered in a full scale policy analysis 
and to ao ne approach now would tend to lock it in for the near future. How- 
ever, a oriv :m\c appropriation to a statewide pool for selective funding of the 
projects best suited to meet the most immediate needs would have the dual merits 
of assuring continued services while a comprehensive state policy is being de- 
veloped and not developing an implied commitment to this mechanism for the 
future. 

Thus, the Commission recommends the appropriation of $250,000 
for the next biennitun to be allocated to kttitntkms of post-secondary 
education among proposals which demonstrate an urgent need and 
have the endorsement of the intended clientele. 



TouYird Continued Viability of Private Post-Secondary Education 



13. PRIVATE COLLEGE CONTRACT PROGRAM 



Education in the United Slates derives from the efforts of private charitable 
institutions. As governments recognized the need for an educated citizenry and as 
costs of education increased, the primary responsibility for providing education 
was increasingly assumed ls a governmental function. In elementary and secondary 
education this responsibility was exercised predominantly by local government, and 
somewhat later in the history of the country the individual states assumed the re- 
sponsibility for providing higher education. 

Traditionally, the establishment and financing of public institutions of post- 
secondary education were the only means used by the state to provide post- 
secondary educational opportunities to develop an educated citizenry. Alternatives 
for providing post-secondary education were limited to such considerations as the 
number of public institutions which should be established or financeo by the state, 
whe e such institutions should be located, what type of institutions they should be, 
and how much the state should invest in the support of these institutions. Little 
serious consideration was given to other possible means of fulfilling the state's re- 
sponsibility for post-secondary education. While post-secondary education in Min- 
nesota has always been recognized as ? primary responsibility of the state, 
privately controlled colleges shared this responsibility even before Minnesota was 
a state. 

Passage of legislation authorizing a state scholarship program by the 1967 
Legislature recognized he facts that (1) simply providing public institutions of 
post-secondary education was not sufficient for fulfilling the state's responsibility 
to make post-secondary education available to all Minnesota residents who can 
and should benefit f n education beyond the high school and (2) the state's 
interest in post-secondary education must be more pervasive than an interest in 
maintaining public institutions. In providing that a state scholarship recipient couid 
attend either a public or a private higher education institution in Minnesota, the 
1967 Legislature also recognized the fact that the state can appropriately provide 
post-secondary education opportunities for its residents in other ways. Action of 
the 1969 Legislature appropriating funds for state grants-in-aid, as well as in- 
creasing the appropriation for scholarships for students attending both public and 
private colleges and universities, represented increased effort reflecting recognition 
of these facts. 
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Actions of the 1971 and 1973 Legislatures increasing the appropriation for 
the state scholarship and grant programs further minimized the financial barriers 
for Minnesota residents to benefit from post-secondary eduaction in either a public 
or private institution and added to the state commitment to provide diverse op- 
portunities for its residents to obtain a post-secondary education. 

Establishment of the Program 

A more dramatic step was taken by the 1971 Legislature with the passage of 
the Private College Contract Program. 1 Based on the recommendations of a study 
funded jointly by th-2 state and the Bush Foundation, the Commission recom- 
mended and the Legislature cone jrred that it was in ;hc long-range interest ~>f the 
state to contribute to the continued viability of a private post-secondary education 
sector in Minnesota. 

The Private College Contract Program was conceived at a time when the 
proportion of needs served in private post- secondary institutions was declining. 
The program, as a consequence, was designed to provide an incentive to private 
institutions to educate an increasing proportion of Minnesota residents by paying 
them $500 for each additional Minnesota resident enrolled over the number of 
Minnesota residents enrolled in 1970. In addition, the Private College Contract 
Program would pay for each state grant recipient enrolled in an effort to encourage 
private institutions to serve more low income students thereby increasing acces- 
sibility and opportunity for Minnesota students from low income families.' Under 
this program the private colleges have responded positively to the incentives pro- 
vided. Some have made significant increases in the number of Minnesota residents 
enrolled, and many also are serving an increasing number of low income students 
who are recipients of state grants-in-aid. 

In recent years, however, circumstances have changed with some public in- 
stitutions experiencing enrollment declines. While this phenomenon suggests that 
the incentives to encourage private colleges to enroll increased numbers of Min- 
nesota residents should be modified, it does not undermine the overriding purposes 
of the Private College Contract Program. The private college sector in Minnesota 
remains a valuable resource. Private colleges continue to serve the needs of Minne- 
sota residents and the continued viability of the private sector is a matter of con- 
cern to the state. As all post-sceondary institutions adjust to enrollment shifts 
caused by altered demographic conditions, private institutions are confronted with 
adjusting to two additional economic conditions. The combination of inflation 
and recession has caused a dramatic change in the value of endowed funds and 
other institutional investments which have been relied upon for both direct expend- 
able income and for indirect support for operating deficits. The combination of 
these factors compels private institutions to increase the direct costs to students at 
a rate greater than increases to students in the public sector. Without compensatory 
measures these conditions draw attention to the risk that all but the most affluent 
private institutions will either close or become enclaves for the very rich. 

A Shift in Emphasis 

Nevertheless, the changing post-secondary enrollment patterns now suggest that 
the focus of the Private College Contract Program should be shifted from its 
present emphasis on accommodating increasingly larger numbers of Minnesota 



'Minnesota Statutes 1971, Sections I36A.l8-.22. 

'Earl J. McGrath et al, Minnesota Private Higher Education: An Assessment of the Present 
Status and Future Role of Private Higher Education in Minnesota, (Minnesota Higher Edu- 
cation Coordinating Commission, 1970). 

The Private College Contract Program provided $500 per student at four-year colleges and 
$400 at two-year colleges for both new residents and grant recipients. 
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residents, instead, the pioguun >hou!d more appropriately provide incentives u- 
private colleges and universities to continue their present level of service to Min- 
nesota residents and to continue to serve students from low income families. 

The Commission recommends, therefore, that the Legislature 
reaffirm the principle that a vital private system of colleges and uni- 
versities is essential to a balanced system of post-secondary educa- 
tion and to the maintenance of pluralistic opportunities for residents 
of the state by appropriating $5.6 million for the Private College 
Contract Program with $2,4 million to be expended in Fiscal Year 
1976 and $3.2 million in Fiscal Year 1?77. To encourage private 
institutions to continue their present level of service to Minnesota 
residents and to continue to serve students from low income families, 
the Commission recommends that the Private College Contract Pro- 
gram (M.S. 136A.20) be amended to authorize payments not to 
exceed the following amounts for each Minnesota resident enrolled 
as * full-time student in a private collegiate institution: 

Two-year Tour- Year 

InstitrtiocLs In*t : tiiHorw 

Maximum payment for Minnesota 
resident who Is not a state 

grant-in-aid recipient $120 $150 
Maximum payment for each 

grant-in-aid recipient $400 $500 

Full funding for payments of the maximum amount authorized under the 
Private College Contract Program would require an appropriation of approximate- 
ly $7.2 million for next biennium. While such an appropriation would be desir- 
able and in the best interest of both private colleges and state, the Commission 
recognizes that the increase required for full funding of the program cannot real- 
istically be expected in a single biennium. An appropriation of $5.6 million is 
nearly twice the amount appropriated for the current biennium and wit! represent 
significant progress toward full funding for the program 
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Toward More Effective and Efficient Use of Library Resources 



14. M IN IT EX 



The Minnesota Interlibrary Telecommunication Fxchangc (MINITEX) ai- 
terapts to maximize accessibility to all library resources in the state for any Min- 
nesota citizen. This is accomplished through promoting nncl facilitating the use of 
existing resources 

The program is based on the assumptions that no library c\in be self-sufficient 
or responsive to ai! user demands individually. MINITEX supplements local re- 
sources and enables libraries to provide service which would be difficult to offer 
independently. It also involves local libraries as active participants in regional de- 
velopments and in direct contact with other library networks in the nation. 

Cooperative decision-making means expanded, improved, and more efficient 
and economical library services are possible. In times of cost escalation, insatiable 
user demands, uncertain funding, and the literature/information explosion, co- 
operative use and planning are essential to make judicious use of available funding. 

A diagram of the MINITEiX Program is provided below. Using the services 
developed through the MINITEX Program, most of the major library resources 
available in the state and listed on ihc right of the diagram arc made accessible to 
the many participants in the MINITEX Program listed on the left of the diagram. 

The program provides the communication network to facilitate sharing, ej- 
pedite out-of-state interlibrary loans, and aid in the ordering and processing of 
materials. 

The program has served as the catalyst for local sharing. This has been 
especially significant in locations of multiple academic institutions, i.e., Duluth, 
Mankato/St. Peter, Moorhead, Northfield, St. Cloud/Collegeville/St, Joseph, and 
Winona* Providing the model, MINITEX has encouraged significant advances in 
reciprocal borrowing, exchange of bibliographic data, joint collection develop 
ment, courier service, and liberalized circulation policies that have increasingly 
taken place among the participants. 
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PAH I ICH'ANTS 



RESOURCES 



6 Slate College** 
16 Private Colleges 

6 UnivcrMiy Campuses 
18 Communny Colleges 
18 Regional Libraries 

1 Private Reference I. ibraf s 

4 State Libraries 

1 Hospital L ibrary 

5 Seminary I.ibrane> 




University 

CMC (C ooperating Libraries in ( onsoruum) 
MLl SA (Metropolitan Library Service Agency) 
Minnesota State and Private Colleges 
Minnesota Historical Society 
Board of Health and Stale Departmental 

Libraries 
Mayo Clinic 

Midwest Health Science Library Network 
WILS (Wisconsin Interlibrary Loan Service) 
{ RL (Center for Research Libraries) 
NUC (National Union Catalog) 
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SERVICES 

Communication Network 

Shared Resources/Document Delis er> 

Bibliographic Data Base (MULS) 

Collection Development 

Information/Reference Network 

Continuing Education 

On-Line Bibliographic Searching 

The primary value o£ MINITEX has been its contribution to quality education 
in Minnesota. It is estimated that a third of the academic faculty members outside 
the University's Twin Cities campus have utilized the service to prepare their 
course presentation. Additional faculty utilization aided ongoing scholarly research 
or writing. Many faculty members have testified to its usefulness in completing 
their degree. Most of the student use has been course related. Students have been 
allowed to pursue projects which are of primary interest and have become in- 
creasingly aware that information is available (identifiable and accessible) on al- 
most any subject. Nationwide there h?s been a shift to independent study and 
adaptation to this trend simply would not have been feasible in Minnesota without 
the comprehensive research backup provided by the University library resources. 

There has been a significant contribution to the medical care, industrial de- 
velopment, and government administration in the state. Doctors, businessmen, and 
government officials effectively use the system through their public libraries. The 
fact that research resources are accessible to all who have information needs cer- 
tainly adds to the quality of life in Minnesota. 

The MINITEX Program derived from a two-year pilot demonstration project 
(Minnesota Inter-Library Telecommunication Experiment) funded jointly in 1969 
by the Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation and the Library Division of 
the State Department of Education. Designed to test the feasibility of sharing the 
University of Minnesota library resources with out-state libraries, the project was 
successful and resulted in the MINITEX Program, funded by the 1971 and 1973 
legislatures. This enabled the development of a teletype custom-service library 
program for academic institutions in Minnesota, providing access for stndents and 
faculty at most post-secondary institutions. Access is provided to all other Minne- 
sota citizens through their regional public libraries with this portion of the program 
supported by state and federal funds (LSCA Tide III) and administered by the 
Office of Public Libraries and Inte/ -Library Cooperation, State Department of 
Fducation. 

Wide Range of Resources Available 

In addition, reciprocal agreements with the Wisconsin Inter-Library Service 
tWILS), the Center for Research Libraries, and the Midwest Health Science 
1 ibrary Network make their resources available to Minnesota libraries. In this 
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%>Mcm of sharing icmhuco. tnuic than ,13 0,000 items will be provided during the 
1973-75 bienmum. 

The Minnesota Union List of Serials (MULS) lis\s the periodicals, titles, and 
holdings of the major Minnesota academic, state agency, and public libraries. This 
machine readable bibliographic data base is updated and distributed quarterly on 
microfiche to all participants. Several libraries have been able to discontinue their 
union lists, thereby freeing personnel ?nd monies for other purposes. This file he- 
came the base of the National Serials Data Program. 

Most of the libraries participating in the document delivery service arc con- 
nected by teletype and have almost instantaneous hard copy communication with 
MIN11EX central office (University of Minnesota Wilson Library) and with each 
other. This communication network is used to do bibliographic searches utilizing 
time shared systems, expedite local and regional sharing, order materials and 
acquire cataloging data, and when necessary interface with libraries throughout 
the United States for inter-library loans, 

A s'atewidc reference and information network provides toll free telephone 
service to library users where local resources cannot meet their needs. Reference 
queries arc answered, materials are located and sent, or arrangements arc made 
to use some special collection. On-line bibliographic searches can be negotiated in 
education, chemistry, agriculture, engineering, geology, business, psychology, and 
medicine, 

A viable sharing system, as well as the bibliographic knowledge ol ownership 
and document usage patterns, forms the basis of a workable collection develop- 
ment plan. To alleviate impending storage pressures, monthly conference calls arc 
held by serials librarians to insure against unnecessary gaps and duplications with 
individual libraries responsible for the binding, retention, and sharing of little used 
materials. A centralized periodical exchange program has provided 7,794 needed 
issues during Fisca! 1973-74. 

To further expand use of library resources available through MINITEX, a 
continuing education program for reference librarians located in the metropolitan 
area was initiated during this biennium. It provided them with the opportunity to 
visit and become familiar with the major depositories in the state (75 per cent of 
the library resources are located in the Twin Cities), to examine new and expen- 
sive reference tools, to conduct on-line bibliographic research, and discuss refer- 
ence problems r* >th their colleagues. 

The low operating cost, overall efficiency, and comprehensiveness of services, 
resoucoes, and participation have provided Minnesota with one of the most effec- m 
tivc inter-library networks in the country — one that is frequently cited by experts 
as a model for the nation. 

Continued Service and Further Development 

In order that continuhtg service may be provided under the MINI- 
TEX Program and that the program may be further developed tim- 
ing the next Memthnn, the Commission recommends that $956,860 
be appropriated for the following purposes: 

(1) Statewide Sharing off Resources ($600,000) 

To continue statewide sharing among all type* of libraries through f 

the farteMibrwy service; to explore the pcaafbUties of cooperation 

with additional libraries (e.g., CargU, Medtronic, 3M, and others), 

and of providing access to extension students and s e toudai j school 

libraries. The bodge* request is based on 150,000 requests per year 

at $2 per request* 

The volume of inter-library service in Minnesota ha,; been amply demonstrated. 
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addition to the over 100,000 requests that MINI TLX processes annually, dur- 
ing 1973-74 three Minnesota regional consortia and the Office of Public Libraries 
and Inter-Library Cooperation (OPL1C) shared Ab^Sl items. MINITEX sup- 
ported local couriers delivering materials between libraries, including MINITEX 
materials. There are now regular couriers in Mankato, Moorhead, Northficld, 
Rochester, St. Cloud, Winona, and the Twin Cities. The TWX communication 
network is vital to the operations of OPL1C, Tri-Collcge University at Moorhead, 
and the Metropolitan Library Service Agency (MFLSA). Conservative estimates 
for the future suggest ,t volume of 150,000 requests annually from the academic 
institutions. 

Statistics indicate that it is possible to fill about 83.6 per cent of Minnesota 
library needs with Minnesota resources. Reciprocal arrangements with WILS, the 
Regional Medical Health Sciences Network, and the Center for Research Libraries 
provide access to an additional 4 per cent of library needs. 

During the project a concerted effort has been made to discover the most 
economical methods and procedures. Through a combination of volume, project 
organization, staff morale, and procedures, the unit price per request has con- 
tinuously decreased to the present level of $2. The national average cost for inter- 
library service is estimated between $7.50 and $12 per transaction. This is not for 
expedited service; it does not include the benefits or the costs of TWX, nor free 
photoduplication and courier delivery. Currently secondary students have access 
through their public libraries; however, the emerging Minnesota Educational Cora- 
putii,3 Consortium (MECC) and its Minnesota Educational Regional Interactive 
Time Share System (MERTISS) may provide alternate access for additional Min- 
nesotans at no additional capital expense to the state. 

(2) Serials Data Bate (MULS) ($100,000) 

To serials data base (MULS), Update quarterly and dtatiri- 

bute to all participants, add Minnesota newspapers to base, and to 
use this bibliographic record to encourage planning and foster Inter* 
and fatfra-htstittrtional cooperation for serials purchases, retention 
and binding* 

While the sharing of resources (inter-library service) is important, the real 
benefits, both educationally and economically, will accrue from a state biblio- 
graphic data base. The knowledge of what is owned and where it is located is es- 
sential in order to make full utilization of all state resources, without duplication 
and gaps, and to engage in meaningful long-range planning and collection develop- 
ment. The unprecedented spiraling costs of periodical purchase, processing, stor- 
age, bindery and retrieval necessitate overall planning in order to make judicious 
use of available funding. 

(3) Catalog Support Serrkes ($180,000) 

To obtain financial support for cootinnation of the pflot project of 
proridfa* access to Library of Compress Machine Readable Catalog- 
ing (MARC) tapes, production and distribution of catalog cards, 
and the generation of a machine readable record. 

The demand for information continues to grow while the costs of its acquisi- 
tion and processing have reached limits beyond the capacities of most libraries. 
However, by cooperating and utilizing the capabilities of the developing MECC 
network, shared cataloging products and the use of national machine readable 
bibliographic services can be available to all of the participants. 

During October 1974 through March 1975, MINITEX is conducting a limited 
catalog support experiment. Selected libraries will be provided with computer pro- 
duced catalog cards from the Library of Congress MARC tapes. At the same time, 
a machine readable record of these transactions will also be generated and could 
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become the base of a state bibliographic data base. Careful monitoring uill deter- 
mine the costs and benefits of a statewide processing network. The operating 
hypoihesis is that the experiment will allow individual libraries to stabilize technical 
service costs and shift personnel into public service. Current projections suggest 
that after the conversions, participating libraricr might pay for computer pro- 
duced cataloging products on a charge basis, and also pay for the costs of local 
equipment needed for these activities. 

(4) Reference and Information Network ($20,860) 

To obtain matching financial support for the academic segment of 
state supported reference and information network* Title HI of the 
Library Services and Construction Amendments of 1970 (LSCA) will 
support the public library segment 

If a patron has a need for information that cannot be provided because of lim- 
ited resources in the local library, there should be some responsive method of 
assisting local libraries to serve this patron. 

LSCA Title III funds granted $20,000 to conduct a pilot demonstration project 
to test the need and value of a statewide reference and information network. One of 
the benefits of the program is that it gives reference librarians who work in small 
isolated libraries a sense of community with other reference librarians. Frequently 
a suggestion of what sources to use has been helpful; other times sources arc found 
only after extensive searching in the University collection or, frequently, a long 
distance telephone call. 

(5) Collection Development ($40,000) 

To improve cooperative decfoion-making in collection development 
through identification of needs, to assist in writing local, regional and 
state collection plans, and to seek outside funding for additional 
resources. 

In the long run, the most valuable benefit of MINITEX will probably be the 
part h plavs in the decision-making process. The data gathered from usage patterns 
should be invaluable in assigning staf! and in collection development. Gradually 
local libraries will have the collection needed to support their curriculum and be 
responsive to most of their patrons' needs. Peripheral items, which can be obtained 
when necessary, can then be held in fewer locations. It is indeed rare for a state 
to have five ytars of documented unmet needs; MINITEX's records have been 
analyzed as a part of a ,udy for the National Commission on Libraries and Infor- 
mation Science This data should be used to generate some grant support for col- 
lection development in Minnesota. 

A surprisingly effective exchange program has developed. Serials librarians 
submit their want* lists and missing issues and volumes are supplied. During Fiscal 
1973-74, 7,794 needed issues or volumes were sent out through the regular MINI- 
TEX delivery system. In addition, literally thousands of duplicates and withdrawn 
items were sent to MINITEX through the same system. 

Through the MINITEX requests it has been possible to identify needed items 
which arc not available in the stntc. No one institution could currently justify pur- 
chasing most of these items, unless needed collectively* Items such as Congressional 
Statistics, which cost $20,000, could be purchased, and located at the institution 
best equipped to share it statewide* 

(6) Continuing Education ($16,000) 

To expand continuing education program for Minnesota library per- 
sonnel through 100 one-week training sessions at MINITEX central 
office and to conduct 12 annual regional workshop!, 
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No matter how good un> Ubiar> collcc'-ion b, its UNCtulness will be determined 
by the caliber of its staff in organizing and servicing the collection. Minnesota can 
be justly proud of its professional librarians. They and the supporting clerical staffs 
need regular in-training sessions in order to provide their patrons with the best 
(Possible service in the most economical fashion 
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Jonnrd \titn Effectitv mid Efficient I s< of Trh 1 
and Othrr Educational Modio 



ir>. f ill < VHON \l. TH IINOI OM 



in mil uaii\ Iocs we .in.- constantly using applications of technological advances. 
.,iu1 v.iruuiv advertising media regularly remind us of new or altered applications 
.touting our command It is not uncommon to find public school systems and col 
iegiatc campuses equipped with classroom television receivers, computer consoles, 
video-tape recorders, language laboratories, film libraries and projection equipment. 
,md man\ other sophisticated tools for assisting in the educational process. Thcte 
.trc som *. however, who question how effectively these resources arc being utilized 
Although most educational training programs now include at least introductory 
courses on the various forms of mediated instruction, there arc a number of con- 
cerned cntics who believe that the existing potential of educational technologies is 
not being propri b teali/vd ' One recent estimate indicates that throughout the ed»> 
calional' establishment lev. than 5 per cent of instruction involve* some oum ..! 
mediated delivery.' 

These critics arc acutely aware of public demands for more efficient and moic 
rllcctivc education at all levels and for extending educational opportunity to a 
greater proportion of the society. They are also conscious of the accelerating de- 
mands on public resources and the implications of changes in birth rates on enroll- 
ments and staffing patterns at all levels of education. Although proposals for in- 
creased use of instructional technologies cover a wide range, they generally arc 
directed to supplementing traditional teaching methods rather than supplanting 
them. The general improvement and enhancement of the educational process re 
mains as the overriding objective. 

A Definition of Educational Technologies 

As in many complex areas, there are numerous attempts to define and delimit 
i he broad scope of the term educational technologies, and each group believes its 
definition is the most accurate. The more simplified definitions refer to the actual 
media developed in the communications revolution which are available for use 
in the instructional process as supplements to the teacher, textbook, and blackboard 



'Tbe Carnegie Commission on Higher Fxlucation. The Fourth Revolution. (New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1972); and The Commission on Instructional Technol 
oB- To Improve I enrnine. New York: R. K. Bowkcr C ompany. 1**70): and Russell Burns. 
A ' Regional Program to Support Inaructional Development in [fisher Education. University 

of Minnesota. I WO). . 
'Commission on Instructional Technology. To Improve I earning, p .1 
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I his is most likely a commonly understood JcDoitiou incorporating television, 
films, computers, and other well-known media forms. In general, the use of these 
media form* is independent and isolated rather than in combination or scries. 

A more coordinated approach to the use of educational technologies is advc 
catcd by those who sec the overall potential as greater than that represented by the 
individual technologies, and who advocate that the application of educational 
technologies should encompass both the learning and teaching processes. They argue 
that it is *'a systematic way of designing, carrying out, and evaluating the total 
process of learning and teaching in terms of specific objectives, based on research 
m human learning and communication, and employing a combination of human 
and non-human resources to bring about more eOectivc instruction. The widespread 
acceptance and application of this broad definition belongs to the future."* 

A recent report from the Carnegie Commission, The Fourth Revolution, accepts 
a major portion of the broad definition and plots a recommended pattern of planned 
implementation of educational technologies over several decades. 4 For instance, by 
1980 the Carnegie Commission recommends that institutions of higher education 
accept a broad definition of instructional technology and some applications be in 
effect with both state and federal support. 0 In the year 2000 the Commission antici- 
pates that all instructional technology identifiable in 1972 will be in general use 
and the availability of independent study will have become widespread as one out- 
growth of these applications. 6 The table below is indicative of the broad range 
of technologies used in the Carnegie study and also illustrates the independent pre- 
dictions of both faculty and technologists in the application process 7 

Table 1 

FACULTY MEAN PREDICTIONS OF AVAILABILITY 
AND ROUTINE UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
USE, AND TECHNOLOGISTS' MEAN PREDICTIONS OF 
ROUTINE USE OF NINE BASIC TECHNOLOGIES 









Faculty 


Faculty 




Faculty 


Technologists* 


predictions 


predictions 


Use 


predictions 


predictions 


of routine 


of routine 




of avail- 


of routine 


use for 


use for 




ability 


use 


undergraduates 


graduate* 


RouUne audiovisual technology . 


. . . 1972 


1974 


1975 


1989 


Programmed instruction 


1975 


1976 


1982 


2010 


Routine computer-assisted 










instruction 


. 1977 


1979 


1982 


1992 


Computer simulation 


1979 


1979 


1983 


1985 


Advanced computer-assisted 










instruction 


1984 


1989 


1992 


1996 


Computer-managed instruction . . 


1986 


1983 


1995 


20()5 


Remote classroom feedback. . . 


1974 


1979 


1984 


1996 


Student-initiated access to 










audiovisual 


1975 


1979 


1979 


1986 


Computer-aided course design. . . 


1983 


1983 


1992 


2003 



In recognition of the possibility of unrealized potential for students, faculty, 
and institutions of post-secondary education in Minnesota through a lack of suffi- 
cient utilization or coordination of instructional technologies, the Coordinating 
Commission staff began discussions several months ago with representatives of the 
systems of post-secondary education and the private sources of mediated cduca- 



The Commission on Instructional fYchnology, To Improve Learning, p. 8 

*Carntgie Commission on Higher Education, The Fourth Revolution: Instructional fnhnotogy 

in Hifthtr FJmtuum (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1972). 
•Ibid '.. pp. 89 90 
*lbld., p. 93 
'Ibid . p. 39. 
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tional programming. Thrsc discissions and concurrent reseat ch were designed to 
assess alternatives to the present program and advisory structures in the various 
educational technology areas* 

These discussions invariably led to the common conclusion that the most effec- 
tive use of state and institutional resources wil! occur within an integrated planning, 
policy, and program system which incorporates each oi the technological provinces 
into the primary objective of improving and enhancing the instructional process. 
The corollary of equal import is that this integration will serve faculty and students 
better as they search for more effective instructional modes within various disci- 
plines and through various methodologies. 

In the fall of 1974, the Commission took action in recognition of the need for 
more integrated planning within the broad range of educational technologies with 
the establishment of an advisory structure designed to advise the Commission on 
planning, policy, and program activities in the broad area of technology as it 
relates to learning and the instructional process. Significantly, this group incor- 
porates representatives from both public and private sectors who are faculty, tech 
nolopists. planners, and general public citizens interested in improving education. 

The 1974 Update Study 

During thr same period, the Commission has conducted a study to assess the 
impact and future promise of the inter-institutional television program operated on 
a regional basis under the administration of MHECC since 1967. The results of 
the 1974 Update Study may be summarized as follows.* 

In a general assessment the study found that since its inception, the inter- 
lastitutional television project has achieved a record of both successes and failures. 
Overall, the results of the program have been modest. The most positive benefits 
have accrued to intra- rather than inter-institutional activities. Those programs 
produced through the project usually have been limited in scope and marginal in 
quality; and multi-campus participation in their development has been minimal, 
and the rate of multi-campus utilization usually has been low. The major cause for 
these results may be found in the way the program presently is organized and the 
manner in which it operates and that a re-organization is essential for future 
improvement 

The study re-asserts the need for intcr-institutional cooperation in developing 
and in using instructional materials which are produced and used in conjunction 
with educational technologies. It asserts that duplication in post-secondary educa- 
tion could be lessened through this process, that ineffectiveness of uses could be 
reduced by pooled resources and greater efficiency could be obtained by a con- 
centration of effort. 

In addressing future needs for the use of educational technologies on an inter- 
institutional basis, the update study recommends a restructured statewide program 
with greater emphasis on content development with the common objectives of 
producing better quality instructional materials and improving the use rate of these 
materials throughout the state* To implement these recommendations the study 
advocates the re-allocation of the state's investment through the development of a 
statewide team to coordinate the process, monitor and evaluate the results, facilitate 
increased usage of materials, and monitor contracts for production of materials 
and the leasing of externally produced materials. 

The findings of the update study and the accompanying recommendations 
have been analyzed by advisory committee members and the Commission staff. 
Individual and institutional assessments also have been sought and some received 
in time to be taken into accoi at in the process of drafting policy proposals. 

The Minnesota Hither Education Coordinating Commission Update Study Staff. The Minne- 
tota Inter-Institutional Television Protect: 1974 Update S/i^V, (1974). 

'its 



Ihcic appeals to be a general concensus tti.il the vuiivni mu; i.. -i; 
television program has flol achieved a sufticicnl leul ot success t<> in. i'> - 
unuut ion without major structural and organizational change^ lo .uhu m t * Ui^lu, 
level of success combined with reasonable cost effectiveness appears lu o qum .» 
stronger role in the development and dissemination at the statewide lewl I fr 
recommendations of the update study and modifications of these iccomim ■ i ' 
h\ the staff have not gained sufficient support within the post secondan rdik.iti. i. 
community to allow confidence that an implementation of tlirtc n'eon;nuiw!.o = ' 
would be productive during the next biennium. 

Although the 1974 Update Study suggested that the statewide intnr.i m <■ 
uses oi television and other media had been too limited and that addi&i'T.ul 
n.il markets for the uses of mediated instruction had not been explored, thr siud* 
did no! address the major policy questions pertaining to the uses of mass nu'di.a 
tor the delivery of post-secondary instruction. The lack of some comprc-hcnM-.* 
assessment and planning effort aimed at developing appropriate state policy and 
action to guide future development of the use of television and other mass media 
lor delivering post-secondary education off campus is a scrums detiei«'ivy 
deficiency that becomes increasingly crucial as expanded emphasis is placed up ? 
non-traditional approaches to post-secondary education designed to permit kuini, 
10 occur in a variety of locations and on reaching an increasingly larger adult pnpu 
lation in locations away from the campus. The general effectiveness of the mav* 
media for informing and stimulating the larger population has been well denu-n 
stratcd, but the way in which the mass media should be viewed and utih/rd 
achieving the state's goals for post -secondary education has not bern jdequ.o< i 
addressed. 

Available evidence suggests that mass media (i.e. broadcast television. * M 
radio, newspapers, computers) are currently being used at minimal levels lor th 
delivery of post-secondary education in Minnesota. Although many frcquciuu 
allude to the potential benefits of increased use of the media for instruction* 
delivery, it appears that financial uncertainty, pedagogical inertia, and lack 
follow through are frequent inhibitors to a greater realization of this latent < 

The Commission recognizes two major reason* tor explor ing the feasible opti.-i;- 
for greater use of mass media in Minnesota. It is apparent that \tmUnb now oiu iy 
ing from secondary education have grown accustomed to sophisticated uses ».t 
technologies in both their formal and informal educational experiences I hes 
students generally have demonstrated a positive response to learning through th t 
medium of an animated visual image as well as programmed audio or computes 
assisted instruction. It is a reasonable hypothesis that this generation and its mi. 
cessors will expect to continue to have a significant portion of their post sceond.wv 
educational experiences derived through the application of various technologies 
Mass media could be an important element in the delivery of both informal and 
formal educational activities. 

The second reason is derived from the demographic characteristics of Minn* 
sota. Given the square mileage of the state and the population distribution, it r 
readily apparent that those located in th< most sparsely and heavily populated areas 
are likely to find that the accessibility to post-secondary educational services is 
uneven at best and in some cases not realistically at hand. Many of their needs 
and interests could be reasonably served through e coordinated use of maw media 
A similar hypothesis may prevail in the broad area of continuing education and 
in-service training. If these potential markets are to be equitably served, some fnnm 
of mediated delivery will be essential. 

While there are a number of efforts currently being made in Minnesota !<» mak t 
better use of the potential of broadcast and cable television. FM radio, and nc* 
papers, these efforts are generally uncoordinated, underfinanced, and intermittent 

MO 
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m effect. There arc also numerous activities in other states and at the national level 
which may offer the opportunity for interstate or consortium arrangements for both 
direct and indirect delivery of post-secondary instruction. 

In accordance with the observations made above, the Commission has touched 
the following conclusions: 

Commission Conclusions About I'm* of Television and Other Media 

1. Television as well as several other instructional technologies can 
be a powerful instructional tool which ought to be used to the 
fullest feasible extent. 

2. The current inter-institutional television program is not achieving 
sufficient results to justify continued support lor the program in its 
present form. 

3. The restructuring of the program as recommended n the update 
study has not attracted sufficient support within the post-secondary 
education community to provide confidence that implementation 
of the recommendations would be productive. 

4 To the extent that the current program is providing support for 
viable intra-institutional television efforts, such support should be 
provided direcdy to the institutions and intra-institutional tele- 
vision programs. 

5. The potential for using television and other mass media to deliver 
post-secondary education broadly to the larger population should 
be thoroughly assessed and planning to develop adequate state 
policies and action for the use of mass media in post-secondary 
education should be formulated. 

Commission Recommendations for Educational Technology Policy 

Given these conclusions, the Commission believes that funds which might other- 
wise be appropriated for the current inter-institutional television program would 
be better invested if the ' ;ajor portion of these funds weie used to support intra 
institutional television activities and a modest portion of the funds were utilized to 
assess the broader use of television and other mass .nedia for delivering post- 
secondary education to the larger population. The Commission recommends: 

1. That the current approach to inter-institutional television be dis- 
continued and that no funding for this approach be provided for 
the 1976*77 biennium. 

2. That all inter-institutional television equipment which has been 
purchased with toter-institutional television funds be transferred 
to those individual Institutions at which such equipment currently 
is located, effective July 1, 1975. 

3. That equipment transferred to ^dividual institutions be used for 
intra-institutional television activities and available for contract 
use for any biter-institutional programming for which equipment 
fe suitable and accessible. 

4. That the major portion of funds which otherwise might be used 
to support the current approach to inter-institatioiMd television 
programming be used to support Intra-iastnutioual television 
activity to the extent unit budget requests for such support can be 
Justified* 

5. That the 1975 Legislature appropriate $50,000 to the Higher 
Education Coordinating Commission for assessing the potential 
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and developing plans with respect to state policy and action on 
utilization of television and other educational media for delivering 
post-secondary education to the larger population. Detailed plans 
for this effort will be developed by the executive director of the 
Higher Education Commission in cooperation with the Higher 
Education Advisory CoondL 
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Toward More Effective and EfficUnt Use 
of Statewide Assessment Instruments 



16. STATEWIDE TESTING 



Minnesota has had a Statewide Testing Program for over 45 years. During this 
time post-secondary education has undergone dramatic change with increased 
diversity in institutions, programs, and students. As these changes have occurred, 
the needs for a state assessment program have changed. Although the current State- 
wide Testing Program has attempted to respond to the different needs that have 
evolved, lack of concensus about the goals and desirable outcomes from the pro- 
gram exacerbated by funding complications and the necessity of charging student 
fees have combined to undermine the viability of the current program. 

In this context, therefore, the Association of Minnesota Post-Secondary Educa- 
tion Institutions (AMPSEI), desiring a statewide testing program yet concerned 
about the prospects of the current program, requested the Commission to assume 
responsibility for the test. An important aspect of the request was the establishment 
of a statewide committee to help resolve the present conflict that exists in statewide 
assessment goals and to identify desirable instrumentation and funding strategies 
to accomplish program goals. An important additional objective of the AMPSEI 
recommendation was to obtain a legislative appropriation for a statewide test pro- 
gram in order to provide a more stable and equitable funding base for the program, 
to maximize the number of students and high schools participating in the program 
(some high schools have dropped out under the present arrangement), to eliminate 
negative incentives that encourage students to take the wrong test, and to provide 
a common instrument for all students. Under the present arrangement the program 
is financed by institutions, systems, and students. Two different instruments or 
tests are offered to students: the School and College Ability Test (SCAT) and the 
Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT), While the SCAT is provided free 
of charge, the student must pay $2.50 to take the PSAT which tends to be the 
instrument recommended for college bound students. It is alleged that under this 
differential pricing system some college bound students who are encouraged to take 
the PSAT are not doing so because of the fee. State funding at the level suggested 
hv the AMPSEI ( $250,000 per year) would eliminate this problem. 
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Because a statewide tc&l program would be used by all sectors ot post-i>econdary 
education and might therefore be considered a post-secondary education problem 
falling within the purview of the Commission and because the present structure for 
the current program has not proved effective in adapting the test to changing cir~ 
cumstanccs in post-secondary education, the establishment of a committee by the 
Commission to provide recommendations regarding the nature of statewide assess- 
ment, the goals for a statewide assessment program, and possible strategies for the 
financing and administration of a statewide assessment program would help to 
resolve the difficulties encountered by the present program. 

In this context, therefore, the Commission approved the following statement 
indicating its intent in regard to a statewide testing program: 



Recognizing the long history of the Statewide Testing Program in 
Minnesota and the desire of the AMPSEI that it be continued, the 
Commission will assume responsibility for the program if it is re- 
quested to do so by the Legislature and if the Commission is provided 
with necessary funds. In addition, regardless of legislator action, the 
Commission will establish a committee to examine statewide assess- 
ment and to develop recommendations regarding overall goals and 
desirable procedures for a statewide assessment program in Minne- 
sota. Representation on the committee will include the Minnesota 
Department of Education (Instruction Division and Vocational* 
Technical Education Division), State College System University of 
Minnesota, State Community College System, Minnesota Private 
College Council, Minnesota Association of Secondary Principals, 
Minnesota School Counselor* Association, Minnesota Association of 
Private Vocational Schools. 
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Chairperson 
Department of Nursing 
(iustavus Adolphus College 

Jean Kintgen, Ph D 
Director 

Nursing Education Consortium 
East Grand Forks 

Rita Kroska, Ph.D. 
Chairperson 
Division of Nursing 
Mankato State College 

kuth Kueehenmeister 
(Public member of C H P B Council, SH) 
Lyle 

Mary Mergens 
Chairperson 
Department of Nursing 
lnver Hills-Lakcwood Community College 

Anna L. Norgaard 
Director of Nuking 
Sunshine Villa Nursing Home 
Mora 

Janet Ny strom 
Pediatric Nurse Practitioner 
St Pfml Children's Hospital 

Mr*, Janice Opsal 
Director 

Alexandria Area Vocational-Technical School of 
Practical Nursing 

Jeff Paunis 
President 

Minnesota Nursing Student Association 

Jane Phillips 
Director of Nursing 
Hennepin County Medical Center 
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Barbara Redman. Ph D 
Associate I>can 
School of Nursing 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Mrs. Dale Sainio, LPN 
Evclcth 

Barbara Sipson 
Project Director 

Min-Dak Areawidc C H P Council 
Moorhcad 

Alma Sparrow 
Director 

Public Health Nursing 
School of Public Health 

I 'Diversity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

CONSULTANTS 

Ms. Margaret Baach, RN 
Associate Director 
Minnesota Board of Nursing 

Dennis Boland, RN 
Chief of Nursing Services 
Residential Bureau 

Minnesota Department of Public Welfare 

Frances Decker, RN 
Director 

Section of Nursing 

Minnesota Department of Health 

Ms Ruth Hass. RN 
Associate Executive Director 
Minnesota Nurses' Association 

Rick E. Carter 
Associate Director 

Minnesota Association of Health Care Facilities 

James Collins \ 
Director of Education 
Minnesota Hospital Association 

Steve Mosow 

Assistant Health Planning Director 
Comprehensive Health Planning 
State Planning Agency ■ 

Eugene Rinkey, MD 

Vice Chairperson of Nursing Liaison Committee 
Minnesota State Medical Association 

Ms. J canine Smith 
Executive Director 

Minnesota Licensed Practical Nurses Association 

Kenneth Terry 
Executive Director 
Minnesota League for Nursing 

Ms. Phyllis Conrad 
President 

Minnesota Federation of Licensed Practical Nurses 
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Mr. fc. Scott Urwe, C coordinator 

Association of Minnesota Public I ^h.humi RadH 

Stations (AMPERS) 
Performing Arts Center 
St. Cloud State College 

Dr. John DcSanto, Sujxivis«m 
Radio- Television Services 
St. Cloud State College 

Mr. Frank Fngdahl 

Consultant in Radio Departim n: 

Minneapolis Public Schools 

Mr. Kris Gciscn, Direct^! 
Radio Broadcasting 
Bcmidji State College 

Mr. Richard Hill, Direcmi 

Radio and Television 

Rainy River State Jun»*>i ("nlh-gt 

Mr. Al Hulscn 
Radio Station KSJR 
St. John's University 

Vice President and General Manager rl Si.iiim , 
Minnesota Educational Radio 
Radio Stations KSJR KSJN K( f'M 
St Paul 



Mi. Miitoid Hcnsi t; 
Director and General M.ui.fp 
Radio State WCAl. 
St Olaf College 

Mr. William Khng Pir- uunt 
Minnesota Education. ii N.tut« 
Radio Station KSJR 
Sr John's Umversitv 
Radio Station KSIN 
M Paul 

Mr. William MU nnl< 
Acting Director 
Mass Communicant r. is: 
Mankato State G>IU gt 

Mr. Soren Munkhof. I >»ru u 

Radio and Television 

Southwest Minnesor-i St;uc ( "tiiirp:- 

Mr. Howard Rokke. Pinvti 

Radio Station KAVS-FM 

Audio-Communications Clav» 

Thief River Falls Area Vocational- f *■< !■■?« 

Mrs. Marion Watson. Program Diiet % : 

Radio Station KUOM 

Department of Media Resource 4 - 

I niversity of Minnesota. Mmne.tf* -ii 
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Dr. Ralph Berdic, Chairman Mr. Herbert Murphy 

Professor and Coordinator of Admissions .>nd Rtowds Director oi Student Personnel 
University of Minnesota. Minneapolis Anoka Vocational-Technical lasiitute 



Dr. Neil Christcnscn 

Dean of Students and Interim 

President, Lakewood Community College 

Mr. Thomas Courticc 
Assistant to the President 
Hamline University 

Mr. David Bilcns 
Admissions Counselor 
St. Cloud State College 

Dr. William Fenstemacher 

Coordinator of Curriculum 

Research, Minnesota State College Board 

Dr. Barbara Killen 

Coordinator of Occupational Program and Placement 
University of Minnesota 

Ms. Sue Lund 

Director of Career Planning and Placement, and 

Associate Dean of Students 
Macalester College 



Mr. Norris Nelson, President 
Northwest Technical Institute, Inc 

Ms. Dolores Pospesel 

Senior Consultant for Program Planning ami 

Development 
Minnesota Department of Education 
Division of Vocational-Technical Education 

Dr. Conrad Posz 

Vice-President and Educational Director 
Art Instruction Schools, Inc. and 
Palmer Writers School, Inc, 

Dr. Cad Wiemann 

Assistant to the Chancellor 

Minnesota State Community College Board 
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The following individuals also served on the Statewide I rangier Study Comniitict 1 during the past bienniuni: 



Mr. Donald Harkcom 
Dean of Instruction 
Anoka-Ramsey Community College 

Mr. Robert Kaul 
Director 

Minnesota Institute of Medical and Dental Asvist 
Inc. 



Mr. Earl Olson 
Director 

Minnesota School of Business, Inc 

Mr. Charles Simmons 

Dean of Social and Behavioral Sciences 

Moorhead State College 



HIGHER EDUCATION COORDINATING COMMISSION STAFF 
MEMBERS WORKING WITH THE COMMTTTEE: 



Dr. Robert Koenig 

Assistant Director for Administrative Services 

Dr Melvin Orwig 
Associate Executive Director 



Dr. Carl Yoder 

Research Associate for Information Systems and Special 
Studies 



TECHNICAL REVIEW PANEL FOR COMMUNITY SERVICE 
AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 



Philip Anderson 

Invcr Hills Community College 

Raymond Berg 

Rainy River State Community College 
Willis Black 

Will mar Area VixaiinnrJ Technical Institute 

Mark Davis 
Augsburg College 

Roger Davis 

Department of Urban Studies 
Mankato State College 

George Donohue 
Rural Sociology 

University of Minnesota Minneapolis 
Thomas Fish 

Director of Community Service 
College of St. Thoma* 

John Kelly 

St Ooud State College 
Leon Linden 

St. Paul Vocational-Technical Institute 



Dave McCullough 

Adult Coordinator of Vocational Edi< ion 
Division of Vocational -Technical Eduction 
State Department of Education 

Harold Miller, Dean 
General Extension Division 
University of Minnesota. Minneapolis 

Margaret Reed 

Department of Social Services 

Moorhead State College 

John Scherer 
Administrative Assistant 
Lakewood Community College 

Mr. Stewart Shaw 

Director 01 Continuing Education 

Hamline University 

Warner Shippee, Coordinator 
Office of Planned Residential and Housing Research 
Center for Urban and Regional Affairs 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
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TELEVISION COORDINATORS 



Ona A Brinkmcicr 
Assistant to the President 
Metropolitan Community College 

Mr. Lawrence A. Broggcr 
Associate Director — Engineering 
University Media Resources 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Dr. R. John DeSanto, Supervisor 
Television and Radio Services 
St. Cloud State College 

Mr. Russell E DuBois 
Head Librarian 

University of Minnesota, Morris 

Mr. Sheldon Goldstein 
Associate Director - Programming 
University Media Resources 
University of Minnesota. Minneapolis 

Television Coordinator 
Hemidji State College 

Mr Donald E Leean 
Fclevision Production 
South Campus 

Suburban Hennepin County AV I I 

Mr. William A McGinlcy, Director 
Regional Television Production Center 
Mankato State College 

Mr Sorcn Munlchof, Director 

R «di^ and Television 

Sowthut'vt Minnesota SriHrM'oiirpr 



Mr. Lee Nordrum, Director 
Audio-Visual Center 
Moorhcad State College 

Mr. John E. O'Rourkr 
Television Production 
Austin AVTI 

Mr. James C. Pehler 

I elevision Coordinator 

Educational Radio and I clevision Activiti 

Performing Arts Center 

St. Cloud State College 

Mr. Jack Pfitzer v Director 

Regional Television Production Center 

Winona State College 

Dr. James H. Spear, Head 
Audio-Visual Communications 
Winona State College 

Mr. Vern Thomas, Director 
Audio-Visual Center 
Bemidji State College 

Mr. Douglas Vandenberg, Director 
Office of Education Media 
University of Minnesota, Duluth 

Dr. Harry C Webb, Director 
Audio-Visual Center 
College of St. Thomas 
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MINNESOTA HIGHER KIM NATION COUNCIL 
Task Force Members 



The Honorable Norbcrt Amok! 
State Senator — District 3 
Pengilly 

Dr. Jennis J. BapM 
President 

Hibbing Communitv College 

Dr. Robert D. Decker 
President 

Bemidji State College 

George A. Eddie 
Retired Superintendent 
Hibbing Public Schools 

Emil A, Erickson 
MHECC Member 
Virginia 



M* Shirley Ettestad 
Member of Advisory Board 
Rainy River Community College 

I he Honorable Peter X Fugina 
State Representative - District 5A 
Virginia 

Dr. Robert L. Heller 

Associate Provost 

University of Minnesota, Duluth 

Ms. Barbara Johnson 
Virginia 

Mr* E. A. J y ring 
Hibbing 

Dr. David Laird 
Assistant Executive Director for 
Inter-Institutional Program Planning 
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Minnesota Higher Lducation 
Coordinating Commission 

Mr. William Majagna 
Director 

Hibbing Area Vocational- 
Technical Institute 

Ms. Kathleen Majerle 
Virginia 

Mr. Rudy A. Marolt 
Teacher 

Ely High School 

Mr, C. Donald Miller 
President 

Vermilion Communis College 

Mr. Harold Mostrom 

Instructor in Department of Education 

College of St, Scholastica 

Mr. Charles F. Mourin 
Principal 

Aurora-Hoyt Lakes Junior High Schoo 

Ms. Sylva Nickoloff 
Hibbing 

Mr. Kenneth L, Pedcrson 
Chairman of Advisory Board 
Hibbing Community College 

The Honorable Rudy Perpich 
Lieutenant Governor of Minnesota 

Ms. Veda Ponikvar 
Chisholm 

Dr. Paul Rei-d 
Britt 

Mr. George Ros^man 
Grand Rapids 



Mi. luluurd P. Russ 
Director 

L'vcleth Area Vocational- 
Icchnical Institute 

Ms. Barbara H. Sartori 
Member of School Board 
Mt Iron 

Mr Robert J. Scutlv 
( "ommissioner 
Iron Range Resources and 
Rehabilitation Commission 

Mr Vladimir Shipka 
\ irjzmij 

M i . I uizene Simorw- 



Wallaei: V Simpson 
President 

Itaim River (\>mmunit\ College 

Mr Gilbert M. Staupe 
President 

Mesabi Community College 

Mr Donald R. Stewart 
Hibbing 

Mv Fdith Suihkonen 
Hibbing 

Ms. Marie Vaida 

Member of Advisory Board 

Mesabi Community College 

Virginia 

Mr. Harold F. Wilson 
President 

Itasca Community College 



ROCHESTER REGIONAL 
POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION CENTER 
Task Force Member* 



Dr. Robert Aarsvold 

Superintendent 

Chosen Valley Public Schools 

Chatfield 

Dr. Kent J. Aim 

Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Mankatb State College 

Dr. Donald Crawford 
Academic Dean 
College of St Teresa 



Dr. Robert DuFresnc 
President 

Winona State College 

Mr. John Gowan 
Rochester 

Dr. Charles Harwood 
Director 

Rochester Area Vocational- 
Technical Institute 
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Mr. Charles Hill 
President 

Rochester Community College 

Mr. Fred Hubbard 
Rochester 

Mr. John Hunt. Jr 
Rochester 

Mrs. Carol Kamper 
Rochester 

Dr. Stanley Kegler 
Vice President 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Dr. David Laird 

Assistant Executive Director for 

Inter-Institutional Program Planning 
Minnesota Higher Education 

Coordinating Commission 

Mr. Darryl Lee 
Rochester 



Reverend Donald McCali 
Rochester 

Dr. William Nelson 
Dean 

St. Olaf College 

Dr. Dean Swanson 
Associate Director 
University of Minnesota 
Rochester Center 

Dr. Wilbur L. Wakefield 
Project Coordinator 
Rochester Consortium 

Sister Ellen Whelan 
Assistant to President 
College of St. Teresa 

Mr. Larry Wicks 

Executive Director 

Rochester Education Association 



The following individuals also served on the Task Force during the past biennium: 



Mr. John Bakke 

Rochester 



Dr, Charles Code 
Mayo Clinic 
Rochester 



WADENA REGIONAL CENTER 
Task Force Members 



Dr. Robert Decker 
President 

Bemidji State College 

Dr. Roland Dille 
President 

Moorhead State College 

Mr. John Eix 
Park Rapids 

Mr. Jerome Graba 
Scbeka 

Dr. Charles Graham 
President 

St. Cloud State College 

Mr. Bob Homann 
Associate Academic Dean 
Concorc . College. Moorhead 

Mrs. Nelia Lorentzen 
School Board Member 
Detroit Lakes 



Mr. L. G, Lundeen 
Wadena 

Mr. Sherman Mandt 
Wadena 

Mr. Michael Matanich 
Director 

Staples Area Vocational 
Technical Institute 

Dr. Russell May 

Director of Continuing Education 

and Regional Programs 
University of Minnesota, Morris 

Mr. George Sycks 

Counselor 

Staples High School 

Mr. Wesley Waage 
President 

Fergus Falls Community College 
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